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THE PEACE WE ARE MAKING 


There are no parables today hiding the mysteries of the King- 
doms of Peace and of War. For him who has eyes to see, the 
peace conferences of World War Il—Moscow, Cairo, Teheran 
—are now in session. Decisions are being made which place us 
on the threshold of either world order or another world chaos. 

For the citizen who wants to act responsibly for peace, the 
choices are embarrassingly clear. 

We are on the threshold of world order if we continue in 
peacetime to use the international machinery, the military col- 
Jaboration, and the cooperative sharing of air bases we have 
adopted for war; and if we continue to make the sacrifices for 
peace we are now making for war. 

We are on the threshold of another hell, paved with hate and 
vile intentions, if we scrap the international organizations we now 
have at work and withdraw into a “buy American” isolationism 
or embark on a “make the world buy American—or else” imperi- 
alism; and if we suppress democratic movements toward freedom 
in Europe, and demand Carthaginian terms from the enemy. 

This is the choice Dr. Vera Micheles Dean, author of this 
month’s Social Action, puts to America. 

All of us say we desire “international collaboration.” We can 
make fervid declarations and pass resolutions to this effect, but | 


if they are not accompanied by the re-ordering of tariff and 


immigration barriers, the limitation of national sovereignty, an 
international police force, and a regulated economy, they are 
empty words that spell disillusionment. 

This issue is a fifth installment of an international scenario we 
have been writing during the past three years in cooperation 
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with the Foreign Policy Association. By now we are well into 
the plot, but no one can tell us the dénouement. Dr. Dean does 
hint that the tense scenes will come when entrenched and priv- 
ileged groups are asked to make some of the “adjustments” sug- 
gested in the article. If the plot unfolds as did the one written 
by the world after the last war the following scenes may easily 
be re-enacted: ; 

Scene 1: 1947: Synthetic rubber interests put over a lobbying 
drive for protective tariffs, under the slogans “Jobs for Amer- 
icans,” “Protect Free Enterprise,” and “American Sovereignty 
Forever.” The drive opens up a flood of tariff demands from 
other industries. Many other groups support the lobby to “pro- 
tect the American living standard” rather than exchange enough 
goods to raise the wages of other nations and provide in the long 
run more markets for us. 

Scene 2: 1950: Another Japan or Italy decides to take another 
Manchuria or Ethiopia. A plea is made to America for force to 
stop the aggressor. Senator Nyeeler gets up in Congress, snaps 
his suspenders, and says: “We’re not going to send our Amer- 
ican boys over to clean up any more messes.” And a war-weary 
nation and a church sickened by the blood shed in the last war 
cry, “Peace, peace at any price.” 

Each of us by his daily decisions, Vera Dean makes plain, 
is writing a part of this drama of life and of death. We have 
some chance to end it happily only if we have the political 
astuteness to build on the mutual interests of nations, and the 
moral courage to fight the forces of selfishness and of reaction 
within ourselves and our countrymen. We have enough villians 


for the piece. 


Unless we build on a firm foundation, high-sounding phrases 
about “international cooperation” will only lead to dangerous 
disillusionment 


ON THE THRESHOLD 
OF WORLD ORDER 


Vera Micheles Dean 


1. The End—and the Means 


In talking about the world organization that may emerge out of © 
the war it is essential always to distinguish between the end we 
hope ultimately to attain, and the practical means by which, from 
day to day, we can attain it. Human institutions do not spring 
to life ready-made. They grow slowly through the ages, some- 
times making a sudden spurt ahead, then again suddenly suffering 
a relapse. This has been true of the way in which parliamentary 
government developed in England, for example; true, too, of the 
way in which this country has moved from the relatively simple 
town meetings and colonial governments of early days to the 
complex machinery of our present Federal Administration. Politi- 
cal and economic institutions are not abstractions on paper— 
_ not just a matter of written constitutions and treaties. They are 

the living substance of relations between human beings—and, as 
we all know, human beings fall far short of perfection. While they 
often rise to great heights of heroism and selflessness, they also 
sometimes sink to low depths of self-seeking and disregard for the 
interests of their fellow-men. And as men act, so do nations, 
which are no better and no worse than the human beings. who 
~ make them up. 

When we discuss the future shape of world society we must 
always bear these two things in mind—the slow growth of institu- 
tions, and the fallibility of man. Just as we do not expect Utopia 
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in the political life of our villages and towns, or the day-to-day 
business of our farms, factories and offices, so we must not expect 
Utopia in international affairs. But we—the peoples of the world 
—can and must try to conduct ourselves in our relations with 
other nations as we deal with neighbors in our own local com- 
munity. This means that all of us must show some consideration 
for the interests and ideas of others, and be ever on the alert to 
treat others fairly, in the hope that they, too, will be fair to us. 

One of the main reasons why most of us, on our daily rounds, 
behave on the whole in pleasant and honest fashion is because we 
know that our interests and those of our neighbors are closely 
interwoven, so that any harm that may befall them will prove 
harmful to us also. It is easy for us to see this when we live in a 
small community, and even on a larger scale within a nation. 
So far, however, most people have found it difficult to under-— 
stand that their interests are also interwoven with those of 
people living outside their borders—to see the world as one world, 
in which we all have a stake. 


BUILDING ON COMMON INTERESTS 
Yet, although still dimly, we are beginning to perceive that we 
do have interests in common with other peoples. The war has” 
brought this home to us most graphically. We have learned during 
the war that no nation, no matter how powerful and wealthy, can 
win the war alone—not even the United States, or the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, or Russia. What we still have to learn - 
is that no nation, no matter how powerful and wealthy, will be 
able to win the peace alone. In time of war, we have discovered 
that all of us—great powers and small—need each other. To win 
the war, we have all pooled such resources as we possess—ships, 
raw materials, munitions, food, the talents and imagination of our 
military and political leaders, the skills and courage of our fighters 
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We have learned that no nation, no matter 


how powerful and wealthy, can win the 
war alone 


and workers. We need not only the vast factories of the United 
States, the great land armies of Russia, the striking power of 
the British and American fleets and air forces, the endurance of 
Chinese soldiers. We also need the ships of Norway, Greece and 
Holland; the heroism of Polish fliers, Yugoslav and Greek guer- 
rillas, Czech and French workers who sabotage the German war 
effort; the strategic raw materials of Brazil, the Belgian Gongs 
and Mexico; and so on down the never- ending list of war “musts.” 
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We have learned all this in time of war, and have developed 
international machinery to meet wartime problems. This machin- 
ery consists of many United Nations agencies, among them the 
Combined Boards.* These Boards—on shales raw materials, 
food, and so on—have their headquarters in Washington, but their 
operations reach out from that center like the spokes of a great 
wheel into London, Moscow, Ottawa, Cairo, Chungking, Delhi, | 
and so all around the globe. The Combined Boards—on some of 
which only Britain and the United States, principal suppliers of. 
war materials, are represented, while on others sit representatives _ 
of some other United Nations—are both the brains and the 
nervous system of the Allied war effort. They make decisions 
regarding the allocation of men, materials and ships to the many 
far-flung fronts on which the United Nations are fighting the 
Axis powers, and through their efforts a flow of war necessities 
is constantly streaming all over the world to serve the needs of 


the armed forces w oe operations are directed by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. 


CAN WAR MACHINERY FIT THE PEACE? 
Now the question is whether this lesson in global collaboration | 
we have learned in time of war can be remembered once hostili- — 
ties are over—whether we shall use our wartime machinery for- 
peacetime purposes. It would seem only reasonable that the — 
“know-how” in getting along with other peoples we have so 
painfully acquired should be of service-to us in building a world ; 
society after the war. Yet the experience of rg19 is not encour- 
aging in this respect. During World War I we had also created 
an elaborate machinery of Allied collaboration, but this machinery 
was scrapped the moment the war was over. Eager to get “back to 
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normalcy,” all nations abandoned the controls that had assured 
*See page or. 
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collaboration in wartime. Instead of building on the experience 
gained at such terrible cost in lives and money, they set up the 
League of Nations, for which there had been no model in human 
history and which, consequently, had to spend many precious 
years in blazing a new trail of international give and take. 

And yet, while it is true that the League of Nations—and by 
that, of course, we mean the countries that composed the League 
—did not succeed in preventing World War I, there is no doubt 
that the League did accomplish useful, although limited, work 
in nonpolitical fields such as transportation, health, and human 
welfare in general. In these fields it made a contribution that 
will be of value in any efforts we may undertake to organize the 
world during and after the war. Just as we shall benefit by the 
work of the League of Nations, so we shall benefit by the expe- 
rience of other international agencies, notably the International 
Labor Office, which brought together representatives of govern- 
ments, employers and workers to formulate standards of labor, 
working hours and wages. Even these technical tasks, however, 


"were constantly hampered, and frequently emasculated during 


the inter-war years by the reluctance of the states composing 
the League to make any far-reaching political and economic 
decisions, and to sacrifice one iota of what is called “national 
sovereignty.” 


HUMAN FACTOR IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Why were the League of Nations and the ILO successful in 
dealing with certain economic and social problems, while the task 
of fundamental political and economic adjustment remained 
largely undone? One answer is that all human beings, no matter 
what their national affiliations or their political views, have a com- 
mon interest in health, in the protection and care of children, in 


the improvement of labor conditions, in education, and so on, 
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and that experts working in these fields are eager to learn by each 
other’s experience. Yet, even at this critical hour, when the 
future of humanity is at stake, most of the elaborate plans drawn 
up for world organization deal chiefly with political machinery, 


and pay little or no attention to the human factor in international 
relations. Many planners seem to believe that all they have to do | 


to prevent future wars is draw up a constitution of world govern- 
ment in twenty-five articles and ten addenda and, having thus 
done their good deed for the day, need no longer worry about 
the small details of daily living among nations. 

Yet it is these details of daily living that are of concern to 
human beings. Most of us are thinking not about where boundary 
stones should be placed, nor about raw materials or problems of 
colonial administration. Instead, we wonder how we shall get 
work after the war, through which we can make a contribution: 
to our community and earn a living for ourselves and our children. 
We want to know how we can improve our housing and food 
and clothing, how we can obtain education and opportunities for 
what has been rightly called “recreation”—those leisure activities 
which make of life something more than a mere struggle for sur- 
vival. Any international system that is to stand the inevitable 
strains and stresses of relations among nations must seek to satisfy 
these simple human needs. Otherwise, high-sounding phrases 
about “international cooperation” and “good-will among nations” 
will only lead to dangerous disillusionment. 


ACHIEVING OBJECTIVES BY PIECEMEAL METHODS 
Today the peoples of the United Nations are far more keenly 
aware than they were in 1919 of the need for some kind of world 
organization. But instead of starting with a detailed blueprint, or 
even a document like the League Covenant, they are starting with 
the far more modest aim of cementing, for peacetime, the com- 
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mon interests they have developed during the war—so as to carry 


over into the post-war period the machinery of collaboration 
created to meet wartime requirements. No matter how much the 
United Nations may differ in their political systems, historic tra- 
ditions, and view of life, they are all interested in such immediate 
problems as food, health, relief and education. By working to- 
gether on these urgent problems they are learning how to adjust 
themselves to each other’s methods, how to reach workable com- 
promises, how to subordinate their national ambitions and desires 
to the welfare of the international community. As President 
Roosevelt has said, “nations will learn to work together only by 
actually working together.” This, obviously, is far from easy. 
But it is also obvious that, if we do not succeed in working 


~ together on such questions as food and relief, then the’ prospect of 


world organization is indeed dim, and we might just as well con- 
sign all plans for world government to the wastebasket. 

Now this means that, instead of holding, in the full glare of 
publicity, a peace conference that would attempt to adjust a 
wide range of problems, as the Paris Peace Conference tried to do 
in 1919, We are trying to solve some problems as they come 
along, while the war is still on. This is essential because many 
crucial -problems raised by the war cannot wait for a post-war 
settlement. But day-to-day piecemeal adjustment of specific issues 
admittedly has certain serious disadvantages. We must not lose 
sight of our ultimate end—the creation of a United Nations 
Council that could be expanded, after the war, into a world 
organization embracing all nations. We must not content our- 


selves with halfway solutions and partial adjustments. That might 


happen, for example, if the United States should limit itself to the 
conclusion of agreements with Britain, Russia and China, for- 
getting that alliances between great powers will be effective 
only if they are used as so many bricks in the building of an 
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international edifice that must eventually include all nations. 
The United Nations might also reach a dead- end if they should — 
decide that all that Re world needs is some one panacea—~ 
access to raw materials for all countries, or improvement of labor — ; 
standards, or an international police force—forgetting how large 
a part is played in relations between nations by national emotions 
and differences over political beliefs. 

But if we can keep our ultimate end always in mind, then 
piecemeal adjustments will be just so many ways, some of them 
direct, some indirect, of reaching that end. Then, instead of 
beginning with the rooftree of the international structure as the 
Allies did in 1919, we shall begin with the foundation stones. 
Instead of holding glamorous conferences, with much empty — 
speech-making by political representatives, we shall hold small, 
quiet meetings. At such meetings men and women who have de-— 
voted their lives to work in their respective fields—experts on 
public health, nutrition, child welfare, labor problems, trade, | 
scientific inventions, and so on—will weave the fabric of 
daily living among the nations. We all know that in our local — 
communities life consists not of political rallies or parades, 
but of constant, if sometimes humdrum, cooperation between 
the mayor, the board of education, the health authorities, 
teachers, businessmen, workers, farmers, clergymen, and other 
citizens who all contribute something to the common pool and, 
in turn, draw strength from it. But let us have no illusions. Unless 
the nations of the world can reach a working understanding on 
fundamental political and economic problems, the efforts of their 
most devoted technical experts will prove sterile. Unless the 
primary objective of establishing an international organization is 
achieved, all the secondary objectives on which we are now 
engaged will remain so many disconnected threads, without any 
frame on which to weave a fabric. 
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2. Nations Outgrow Frontiers 


The pooling of men, resources and ideas across frontiers that the 
- United Nations have accomplished in time of war can prove of 
utmost value in the post-war period. The war has crystallized two 
trends that were becoming more and more apparent. Economic 
development and technological progress, hastened by the war, 
have reduced the importance of territorial boundaries as symbols 
of national unity; but, at the same time, the war has fostered the 
growth of national sentiment even in countries which seemed to 
have outgrown the phase of acute nationalism. There is thus a 
contradiction between the trend toward internationalism—a direct 
outgrowth of trade and technology, and the resurgence of na- 
tionalism—a consequence of resistance to Hitler’s “new order” 
and of growing self-consciousness among the peoples of Asia, 
Africa and the Near East. This contradiction must be resolved 
if we are not to face continuing chaos and conflict. 
Today we can span the world by plane in a few hours, by 
radio in a few seconds. As Mr. Churchill has said: “Man has parted 
company with his trusty friend, the horse, and has sailed into 
the azure with the eagles.” And yet human beings are still hemmed 
within the political and economic barriers of national states, 
some of them infinitesimally small, with populations of less than 
two millions, others commanding vast areas, such as the United 
States with 130 million and the U.S.S.R. with 170 million. This 
attempt to make a nation—that is, a group of people having cer- 
tain traditions, characteristics, a language, often also a religion, in 
common—identical in space with a given territorial unit, dates 
back to the end of the Middle Ages. At that time there were as 
yet no national states as we now know them, and lands were 
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owned by feudal lords who struggled with each other for a 
broader measure of political power. Those who succeeded in 
coming out on top, achieving the title of kings and princes, tried } 
to justify their newly acquired authority by claiming that they 
had been chosen by God to rule over their nations. Thus came 
about what was known as “the divine right” of the king, or 
sovereign. And gradually the absolute rule of the king evolved 
into the absolute sovereignty of the national state which the king” 
considered to be his personal domain. 


IS SOVEREIGNTY AN IMMOVABLE OBJECT? 
This rationalization concerning “sovereign” rights was a natural 
stage in the period of transition from the vast Roman Empire, 
and the Holy Roman Empire that attempted to gather up its 
heritage, to the formation of national states. We all know 
that the absolute power of sovereigns was increasingly challenged 
beginning with the seventeenth century and especially after the 
French Revolution of 1789. By the nineteenth century many 
kings and princes had either been overthrown or forced to accept 
constitutional limitations on their power. This, however, did not 
prove true of the sovereign state, which continued to be 
regarded as absolute in its relations with other states, even though 
its internal regime might be that of a republic, as in France after 
1870, or a constitutional monarchy, as in Britain. National states 


are still reluctant to accept legal limitations on their “sovereign” 
power, ‘f 
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The concept of sovereignty is not something we can see and 
touch, not something we can destroy with our hands. It is an idea 
in our heads, and the only way we can change an idea is by. 
replacing it with some other idea. That is what actually happened, 
for example, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
people who had firmly believed in witchcraft, and either begged 
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witches to help them or burned them at the stake for helping 
others, slowly began to wonder whether there was such a thing 
as witchcraft after all. The more they thought, the less they be- 
lieved in it 


and in time most of them came to the conclusion that 
the world was moved not by incantations or magic, but by forces 
which could be scientifically studied and eventually harnessed by 
human beings to serve their needs. Almost overnight, as human 
progress is measured, men passed from a period of belief in witch- 
craft into what we call the era of rationalism. So we, too, may 
wake up. some day and realize that the concept of national 
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sovereignty is as obsolete as witches’ brews and turn to another — 


concept of relations between nations. 

It is true that the idea of national sovereignty retains a very 
firm grip on the minds of human beings. This is due in large part 
to the belief of each national group that it can best achieve safety, 
as in the past, within the framework of the national sovereign 
state, and that to try out any other method of attaining security 
would be to embark on uncharted seas. But what many people 
fail to realize is that, under the best of circumstances the 
national state does not enjoy absolute national sovereignty. 
Not only does it voluntarily delegate some bit of its sover- 
eignty every time it enters into any agreement or treaty with 
other nations. What is more important, it cannot, in practice, 
assure protection to its citizens through its own unaided efforts. 
Even great nations like Russia and the United States must depart 
long enough from the concept of absolute sovereignty to accept 
the aid of other countries in this war. And the small nations are 
even less capable of defending their independence single-handed. 

The only state that could claim to be truly sovereign is a total- 
itarian state like Germany or Japan, which refuses to abide by 
rules of conduct ‘acceptable to other nations—and even the 
totalitarian state, as we now see, is not invulnerable. Only to the 
extent that all nations accept certain limitations on their “absolute” 
powers—such as the power to wage war, or exclude the goods 
of other countries—can they really hope to create an international 
community in which all can enjoy a measure of stability and 
security. Today, when sovereign kings have well-nigh vanished, 
sovereignty ought to reside not in individual rulers, but in the 
peoples. The people of each nation should decide whether, by 
voluntarily accepting certain limitations on the sovereignty of all 


nations, they may or may not improve their chances of survival 
and decent living. . 
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Meanwhile, because of the emphasis on sovereignty, the polit- 
ical institutions of international society have lagged far behind 
the progress we have achieved in technology, trade, and com- 
munications. Politically, nations still live in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. As a result, the benefits humanity could have derived from 
the technological development of our times have been limited 
because their spread has been blocked by boundaries, tariffs, and 
all kinds of other restrictions inspired by concern for the main- 
tenance of “national sovereignty.” Yet—and this is the most 
tragic paradox of all—the very technological 
inventions which could have proved so bene- 
ficial to mankind if constructively used, have 
been turned to tasks of lethal destruction. 
We have discovered, to our horror, that while 
trade, and movements of population, and 
scientific advancement, must still stop at 
frontiers, war does not, nor do disease and 
social unrest bred of war. 


Because of these political and econorhic 
restrictions, the world has undergone a very 
unequal development. This very inequality 
inspires discontent, a desire for change, a feel- 
ing of resentment among those peoples who, 
for one reason or another, have remained out- 
side the main stream of development of 
Western civilization. In Europe, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, the Scandinavian countries— 
all of which were close to oceanic communi- 
cations, and so not entirely ae 
locked in by territorial bar- = —==== 
riers—have become advanced Ze 
states with a highly developed 
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political and economic life. The farther east, and that means the 
farther inland one goes in Europe, out of reach of the Atlantic, 
the less developed the continent is industrially, and politically as” 
well. Large areas of eastern Europe and the Balkans which have 
been isolated from western Europe in spite of the development of 
communications, are only now emerging into the twentieth cen- 
tury. That was true also of Russia before 191 7—before the Soviet 
government had undertaken to industrialize Russia and collectivize 
its agriculture in an attempt to catch up with the progress of the 
advanced Western states and to make the U.S.S.R. independent 
of the outside world both economically and militarily. In Asia, in 
Africa, in the Near East, in Latin America many peoples are only 
now beginning to become conscious of their national identity, and 
seeking to achieve, at one and the same time, economic progress 
and political independence. 


WHEN NATIONALISM PROVES A SALVATION 
But, granted that nations have outgrown frontiers, it would be 
sheer illusion to believe that boundary stones can be immediately 
removed, and all national groups peacefully blended together into 
a continental or world federation. It will take time for people to 
realize that frontiers are no longer a protection against the outside 
world, against the “foreigner”; that today, with the development of 
the airplane, frontiers alone cannot safeguard them from invasion 
and destruction. This realization will come to them with greater 
force if they discover through contacts with each other in dis- 
cussions of food, relief, and health that in these matters which 
affect their very lives there are no actual barriers between them. 
Such contacts across frontiers may gradually whittle down the 
concept of the national sovereign state, and reduce the importance 
of the territorial and economic barriers that now break up conti- 
nents into small, watertight, and highly vulnerable compartments. 
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We cannot expect, however, that merely by invoking the need 
for internationalism we shall cause nationalism to vanish into thin 
air, as in an Arabian Nights tale. The nations of Europe—and_ 
also the emerging nations of Asia and Latin America—are justly 
proud of their past. They come of ancient lineage, and have richly 
contributed to the heritage of world civilization. Norway, 
Greece, Poland, Holland, Czechoslovakia—to name only a few 
—each stands in the memory of mankind for great achievement 
in the arts, or in social progress, or in civic spirit, or in the un- 
ending struggle for human liberty in which they the once 
more engaged. To try to obliterate their national identity 
would not only be impracticable—it would be highly undesir- 
able, for it would deprive the world of a great source of 
inspiration and a great reservoir of human service. Not only 
that; if it had not been for their national cohesion, these peoples 
would have found it impossible to resist Nazism. They would 
have scattered like dust in the path of the German invader. As 
it was, they turned to their national spirit for sustenance in the 
hour of darkness, and drew from it strength to resist conquest. 
Far from trying to discourage the nationalism of the liberated 
peoples, we should welcome it, because only by recapturing a 
sense of national pride can they survive the humiliations of Nazi 
terror and regain sufficient drive for their own reconstruction. 

Nationalism need not be a destructive force. It is only when 
nationalism is distorted by chauvinism—by the desire to impose 
one’s own system and ideas on other peoples—as it has been in 
our day in Germany and Japan, that it becomes a danger for 
the rest of the world. When nationalism is the mainspring for 
cultural development, it can, as we have seen in war-torn Europe, 
be the salvation of peoples whose very existence is threatened 
by a ruthless conqueror. 

When we say this, we admit that the values most important 
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to a nation are not its frontiers, but as aia that bind it 1 
Me gether—such as language, traditions, religious beliefs, a long 
_ time history of good fortune and bad shared in common. These — 
things could survive without the need for bristling border guards — 
or customs houses. To preserve them we must protect the righ 
of the individual, not merely of the state of which he f 
a part. One of the crucial questions of our time is whether ae 
rights of the individual could not be better protected henceforth 
_ through the participation of his nation in larger groupings— _ 
regional or continental federations, and ultimately a world organ- 
a ization—than through jealous insistence on the rights of “sover- — 
eign” states. For, as we have seen in our lifetime, when the rights — 
_ of the individual have been flouted, it is not long before the 
_ rights of nations also are violated. 


3. The Future of the British Commonwealth 


One kind of federation where the rights of individual human 
beings have been successfully preserved, without undue emphasis 
on questions of sovereignty, is the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. This group is composed of Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and the Union of South Africa—all self-govern- 
ing, in contrast to the British Empire, which is composed of semi- 
independent countries like India, and of the Crown Colonies, 
ruled directly from London by the British government. Since 
the outbreak of the war we have had second thoughts about the 
future of the British Commonwealth. In 1939 many people 
tended to agree with the Nazis that the British system was obso- 
lete and done for. It is true that the British—whatever political 
group they belong to—are essentially a conservative people, in 
the true sense of the word “conserve.” They conserve institu- 
tions, altering their inner content from time to time, but leaving 
the outward appearance undisturbed. They conserve old fac- 
tories, old trade practices, old ways of educating themselves— 
and because of that Britain has often seemed far less advanced 
than its great industrial competitors, the United States and Ger- 
many. Yet, in spite of obsolete practices and institutions, the 
British succeeded in holding Germany at bay for two years, until 
Russia and the United States, each only after it had been attacked, 
entered the war. They proved not merely that they had an indus- 
trial machine capable of meeting Hitler’s challenge but also the 
spiritual resources to resist the terrors of air-raids and the frustra- 
tion of a series of setbacks on land and sea. 

At the same time, the war did reveal that Britain—nerve- 
center of both the Commonwealth and the Empire—was unable 
to meet all its overseas commitments, and protect or help to pro- 
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tect all the Dominions and Imperial possessions. Eventually this 
proved possible only with the collaboration of the United States, 
in terms of lend-lease, armed forces, and shipping. And because 
the British have been so busy in the Mediterranean and in Africa, 
as well as in manning the fortress of Britain itself, the Dominions 
have naturally turned more and more to the United States for 
military and economic assistance, especially in the Pacific. 

That does not mean, however, that the British Commonwealth 
of Nations is on the verge of dissolution. What we may expect 
is that the Dominions will strengthen their ties both with Britain 
and with the United States, and serve more and more as links 
between the two great English-speaking nations. Canada has 
already done this effectively, and now Australia and New Zealand 
are beginning to play a similar role. The Dominions admire the 
industrial and military power of the United States, but this coun- 
try can never replace, Britain in their hearts and minds. For the 
Dominions are proud of their relationship with Britain. They 
were settled in considerable part by people who came from the 
British Isles, and they like to feel that their culture and their 
institutions are rooted in the English tradition. At the same time 
the Dominions bear a striking resemblance to the United States. 
Like this country, they were built up by pioneers from the Old 
World, and their people today have the same spirit of adventure 
and—with the exception of the Union of South Africa which 
has a serious color problem—the same concern for social equality 
and for the advancement of human welfare. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations, however, should not 
_ prove an obstacle to the growth of a world organization. On the 
contrary, it offers a useful pattern for such an organization. The 
British have proved successful in keeping peoples of varied racial, 
economic and social backgrounds living together in relative har- 
mony over a long period of time, through many changes and 
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vicissitudes. They have gradually encouraged the development 


of self-governing institutions in many areas of the world. If 
the leaders of India and Burma and other colonial areas have 
learned the value of political independence and liberal prac- 
tices, it is at least in part because this lesson has been taught to 
them by the British. Nor has the British Commonwealth any 
reason to oppose the formation of a world organization. It is 
just as much in the interest of Britain and the Dominions, with 
their geographically far-flung territories, to have security and 
stability after the war as it is in the interest of other countries. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE NOT ENOUGH 

There must be no illusion, however, either on the part of Britain 
and its Dominions, or on the part of the United States, that 
security and stability can be achieved, even temporarily, just by 
the conclusion of an Anglo-American alliance. Essential and val- 
uable as such an alliance would be for post-war collaboration 
among the English-speaking peoples, it must always be viewed 
as only one of many steps in the creation of an international 
organization. In fact, it may be doubted that an Anglo-American 
alliance could endure in the absence of a wider undertaking. 
Moreover, it would arouse fears and suspicions among those who 
do not happen to have been born Anglo-Saxons, and would 
result in attempts by other peoples to form alliances against the 
United States and the British Commonwealth of Nations. ips 
of the utmost importance that this should be understood by the 
English-speaking peoples who, because they themselves deeply 
believe in freedom, sometimes jump to the conclusion that the 
only kind of freedom other people should enjoy is that won for 
them or conferred on them by Britain or the United States— 
when perhaps other people prefer their own if, from our point 
of view, less desirable way of life. 
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The British and ourselves sometimes overlook the sensibilities 
of non-English-speaking folk. For example, Mr. Churchill, in an 
address at Harvard University in 1943, urged the universal use of 
Basic English, apparently overlooking the fact that other people 
might prefer to use their own language, even though it were 
neither as lucid nor as sonorous as the English tongue. To- 
achieve post-war stability we do not need to establish monot- 
onous uniformity of language, political and economic systems, 
or customs. On the contrary, it is the great diversity of the world 
that makes it an exciting place to live in and enriches human 
civilization. As one European writer put it when ironically com- 
menting on Mr. Churchill’s predilection for Basic English: “Babel 
was a charming place.” It is not because we do not speak the 
same language that we have conflicts between nations. If all that 
were necessary to assure understanding was to have a common 
language, why has it proved so difficult in the past to achieve 
an understanding between Britain and the United States? Con- 
flicts between nations are due not to dissimilarity of languages, 


but to economic, political and social maladjustments and con- 


flicting interests. In correcting these Britain, the United States, 
and other countries will face a far more exacting task than if 
peoples all over the globe merely had to master the 800-word 
vocabulary of Basic English. 


4. Russia’s Coming of Age 


One of the many reasons why an Anglo-American alliance alone 
would not prove sufficient to assure post-war stability is that 
there are in the world great powers other than Britain and the 
United States. Among them is the U.S.S.R. which, in the course 
of the war, has demonstrated that it is great not only in terms of 
territory, population and resources, which was already well 
known, but also in terms of military strength, industrial produc- 
tivity, and the fighting spirit of its people. Before World War I 
Russia had been a comparatively backward country. It exported 
food and certain raw materials like oil in return for manufac- 
tured goods. Its rich natural resources were being developed 
chiefly by foreign capital, while the wealth concentrated in 
the hands of its landowners was for the most part either spent 
_on travel and luxuries, or went back irito the land instead of 
being invested in industrial enterprises or railways. Russia at 
that time was not unlike the relatively undeveloped countries 
of Latin America, the Balkans and Asia and, like them, might 
-have remained until this day primarily a source of raw materials 
for the industries of advanced Western powers. 

With its backward agriculture, weak. industry and_ inade- 
quate transportation Russia proved no match, in World War I, 
for the industrial and military might of Imperial Germany. But 
after its withdrawal from the war Russia, in. the. course of 
twenty-five years, underwent a great transformation. Under the 

Soviet government agriculture was collectivized and modern- 
ized, vast industrial plants strategically located from the Dnieper 
to the Yenisei were built, and masses of peasants were trained 
to produce modern weapons and use modern methods of warfare. 
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This transformation was effected at a very high cost in lives 


-and materials. During this period the Russian people were not 


only forced to tighten their belts and forego even the bare neces- 
sities of life, but also had none of the political liberties with 
which we are familiar in Western countries, such as freedom of 
the press or freedom of the vote. The Soviet leaders, however, 
did succeed in welding together into a powerful nation masses of 
people vastly ceerenae in race, language, and economic and social 
development. In forging this nation they i invoked many of Rus- 
sia’s traditions, including the cult of its national heroes, from 
Alexander Nevsky to Marshal Kutuzov, as well as the influence 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, which along with other 
religious groups had been repressed during the Bolshevik revo- 
lution. 

Today, in contrast to 1939, the world recognizes that there is not 
just one great power on the European continent—Germany. Even 
if Germany should retain a portion of its military and industrial 
strength after the war, there will be another great power to chal- 
lenge its position. For Russia’s coming of age as a great nation, 
no longer isolated from the main stream of world development as 
it had been again and again during its turbulent history, pro- 
foundly. alters the international scene both in Europe and in Asia, 
since Russia spans both continents and has vital interests in both. 
To achieve stability after the war, Britain, the United States, and 
other countries must work with Russia—or else live in fear that — 
Russia may eventually turn against them, possibly with the col- . 
laboration of a chastened Germany purged of Nazism. It is not | 
too much to say that the success or failure of Britain and the 
United States to establish a working partnership with Russia will z 
determine the course of international relations for years to_ 
come. Such a partnership is being gradually worked out as a 
result of the Moscow and Teheran conferences. 
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EVOLUTION OR REVOLUTION IN EUROPE? 

A crucial problem on which the three powers must reach 
agreement in Europe, if the continent is not to be plunged into 
the anarchy of civil war the moment Germany has been defeated, 
is the political and economic complexion of Europe once it has 
been liberated from the Nazi yoke. Within the hearts and minds 
of Europeans, as of all human beings in our times, an agonizing 
struggle has been waged between the desire to achieve reform of 
admittedly obsolete or unsatisfactory conditions by peaceful 
evolution and democratic methods, and the urge to find a quick 
if bloody way out by revolution. No one who has witnessed the 
havoc wrought by revolutionary movements during the past 
quarter of a century can possibly believe that revolution is in 
itself desirable. But, unless necessary reforms are effected by 
peaceful means, revolution may prove the only course open to 
desperate peoples. 

There is no reason to assume that the Soviet government de- 
sires revolution in Europe solely for the sake of revolution. 
Peace and stability on the continent will be as much needed by 
Russia, whose ravaged territories must be reconstructed after 
the war, as by other countries. But Moscow will probably seek 
the creation, especially in countries along its borders, of govern- 
ments sympathetic to the Soviet Union and offering no threat 
to its security. That does not mean that these governments need 
necessarily be recruited from Communists in order to win Soviet 
support. But they cannot be anti-Soviet in character, or be used 
as pawns of other great powers in designs to checkmate Russia 
in Europe. 

Since peace and stability on the continent are also obviously 
in the interest of Britain and the United States, the principal 
question is whether the three great powers will find it possible 
to see impending changes in Europe in the same light, or will 
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find the differences between them insuperable. That changes will 
take place may be taken for granted. The conquered peoples are 
not only resisting Hitler’s “new order.” They are also deter- 
mined to prevent the return of the old order that made Hitler’s 
expansion possible. But there is no evidence that most Europeans 
want to adopt the Soviet pattern after the war. On the contrary, 
they would probably prefer to use democratic methods—provided 
that by these methods they can obtain the reforms they regard 
as necessary for reconstruction. 

In western and central Europe, where industrialization went 
hand in hand with democratic political institutions and advance- 
ment of social welfare, reforms could be effected without much 
fear of internal conflict. But in some countries—notably in 
eastern Europe and the Balkans, Czechoslovakia excepted— 
democracy as we know it was barely in its infancy before the 
outbreak of World War II. Return to pre-war conditions there 
would not be a return to democracy but, in many cases, to an 
unenlightened feudalism. In those countries—Poland, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Greece—we may expect to see revolutions similar 
to the Bolshevik revolution in Russia, unless their governments, 
now in London or Cairo, effect prompt and far-reaching reforms 
before they set foot again on their native soil. Such revolutions 
would not necessarily be inspired by Soviet propaganda, or even 
by the example set by the Soviet Union. They would result pri- 
marily from conditions within these countries, which in many 
respects are similar to conditions in Russia in 1917. It is impor- 
tant for the British and Americans to understand this situation, 
and not to be shocked if fundamental changes should occur in 
eastern Europe and the Balkans. On the contrary, such changes 
should be welcomed, because they would hasten that equalization 
of economic and social conditions*on the continent :which “is 
needed for its future stability. 
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RUSSIA’S SEARCH FOR SECURITY 

So far the Soviet leaders appear to have had a more realistic under- 
standing of conditions that have developed behind the facade of 
Nazi rule than Britain and the United States. Above all, they 
have understood the important part that national sentiment has 
played in cementing the resistance of the conquered countries 
against Hitler. They have encouraged nationalism, notably in 
France, Yugoslavia, and Poland, most of all by dissolving the 
Communist International and urging all Communists to partici- 
pate in their nations” struggle against the Axis. 

This new Russian emphasis on nationalism is due, at least in 
part, to Moscow’s fear that any attempt to weld Europe’s nations 
into a federation might be merely a mask for another anti-Soviet 
coalition. If Britain, the United States and Russia, as the Moscow 
accord of November 1, 1943 would indicate, can agree on their 
policy toward the new regimes that may emerge in the con- 
quered countries, and on their policy concerning Germany, Rus- 
sia’s latent fear of anti-Soviet machinations, inspired by the policy 
of the Allies after World War I, may gradually decrease. 
It is essential that Britain and the United States should give 
Russia concrete evidence that they do not intend either to iso- 
Jate it or to treat it as anything but an equal in post-war reor- 
ganization. But Russia, for its part, must give concrete evidence 
that it does not intend to use its power for the purpose of dominat- 
ing its weaker neighbors in Eastern Europe and the Balkans, or of 
undermining such regimes as they may freely choose after the 
war. The Soviet government controls a vast country, rich in 
most of the natural resources necessary for modern industriali- 
zation and modern warfare, with an energetic and gifted popula- 
tion. The Russians do not need more territory; they do not need 
- more resources; they do not need more people. They do need 
security, and will insist on obtaining it as compensation for the 
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enormous losses of men and material they have suffered in this 
war. 


Russia might hope to achieve security single-handed, by cre- 
ating along its western border a group of states closely linked 
to the U.S.S.R. either through actual membership in the Union 
or proves treaties of mutual aid, and dictating the political and 
economic system they should have. It is difficult to believe that 
such a course would guarantee the security of the Soviet Union, 
since the other great powers would then have reason to try to 
destroy its dominant position by every means at their disposal. 
Under these circumstances, moreover, the independence of the 
nations bordering on the U.S.S.R. and the individual rights of 


their citizens would be cast overboard on the plea of assuring 
Russia’s secur ity. 
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Or else all the great powers might turn over a new leaf. They 
might all agree not merely to respect adjoining territories, but 
to seek common security by establishing a world organization 
with force at its disposal. If that is what we would like to have 
Russia do, then Britain and the United States must make it clear, 
as they have never done in the past, that they too, either singly 
or in collaboration, will not rely solely on national sovereignty 
and lone-hand diplomacy for protection of their territories. The 
accord reached at Moscow and Teheran gives hope that Britain, 
the United States and Russia will use their military and economic 
power with a sense of joint responsibility for the welfare of the 
community of nations. 

If, after this war, Russia and the United States should definitely 
emerge from the isolation in which both have been living to a 
greater or lesser extent since 1919, both could be in the van- 
guard of twentieth-century internationalism. Both Russians and 
Americans—whether because they live in vast areas with limit- 
less horizons, or because both peoples are made up of many dif- 
ferent racial strains—have great capacity for looking beyond 
national frontiers, for seeing the world in larger terms—not 
merely, as the French say, in terms of their own “village 
steeples.” Both, if they were determined to do so, could make an 
invaluable contribution to the major task of our times—the task 
of combining the best values of nationalism with the inescap- 
able necessity for international collaboration. 
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5. Germany’s Place in Post-War Europe 


Russia’s attitude toward Europe and the rest of the world, how- 
ever, will depend among other things, on what the United | 
Nations decide to do about Germany. This is the key to the 
future of Europe. It is important that we think not in negative 
terms of how to weaken Germany, but in positive terms of how 
we can integrate the Germans into post-war international society. 
For one thing is certain: no matter how decisive the victory of 
the United Nations, no matter how defeated and broken the 
Germans may be after the war, it will be in practice impossible — 
—and would in fact be undesirable even if it were practicable— 
to destroy the German people, or to reduce Germany to another 
Carthage. 

Nor do plans for dismembering Germany hold out much hope 
for Europe’s reconstruction. Some people believe that the Euro- 
pean situation could be adjusted if Germany were broken up 
into the small states of which it was composed before Bismarck, 
in 1870, forged them into a powerful, militant nation. Side by 
side with this goes the idea that some parts of Germany— 
notably Prussia—are more aggressive than others—notably the 
Rhineland and Bavaria—and that if somehow Prussia could be 
separated from the rest of the German nation, then the virus of 


German militarism could be isolated and, perhaps, eventually 
destroyed. 


ARE THERE TWO GERMANYS2 
It is difficult to generalize about such matters, of course, but the 
question might be asked whether we are not witnessing, among 
modern Germans, a belated effort to form a national state, such as 
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the French and English formed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. This building of a nation has been carried out with 
particular cruelty and fanaticism partly because the very things 
the Germans are doing already belong to past history and seem 
alien to those of us who have emerged into the twentieth cen- 
tury, a century marked by a pronounced trend toward inter- 
national collaboration and by efforts to humanize relations 
between men and between nations. 

To break up Germany after the war would be to restore, by 
- artificial means, a condition from which the Germans have been 
trying to emerge for nearly a hundred years. An important fea- 
ture of German propaganda—not only that of Hitler, but of all 
German nationalists—has been that Germany was at a disad- 
vantage compared to other countries by very reason of the fact 
that it had been a congeries of small states ever since the Treaty 
of Westphalia left the German nation divided into many small 
principalities at the close of the Thirty Years’ war in 1648. To 
throw the Germans a hundred years back into the nineteenth 
century would be to encourage the recrudescence of German 
nationalism after the war. For if there is one thing on which most 
groups in Germany have been united, it is on their desire to pre- 
serve and enhance the identity of the German people within the. 
framework of a strong national state. 

It would also be an illusion to think that, by isolating Prussia 
from the rest of the German nation, it would prove possible to 
prevent German militarism. It is true that in East Prussia, a 
region of large landed estates, the landowners were conservative 
and nationalistic in their views. From this particular group 
were recruited the Junkers, the officers of the Kaiser’s army, who 
despised the Weimar Republic and have loyally served Hitler. 
But again, generalizations are dangerous. For in Prussia is also 
the city of Berlin, which in 1870 became the capital of the Ger- 
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man Empire; and Berlin, before Hitler’s advent to power, was 
the center of German Communism. Its workers were the back- 
bone not only of the Communist party, which in 1933 numbered 
four million members, but also of the Social Democratic party 
and of the German labor unions. In the Rhineland lived not only 
the pleasant smiling folk who worked in the vineyards and on the 
farms, but also great industrialists like the Thyssens and the 
Krupps, whose mighty factories produced armaments for Ger- 
many and who supported Hitler just as much as the Junkers, hop- 
ing that the Fuehrer would prevent the rise of the working class 
and, at the same time, promote Germany’s national expansion. And 
_ in Bavaria Hitler’s eyrie at Berchtesgaden—to which one Euro- 
pean leader after another, from Schuschnigg to King Boris of 
Bulgaria, has been brought to be threatened and coerced—over- 
looks the magnificent peaks and valleys of the Bavarian Alps, 
where dwell simple-hearted, pious people of the kind who used 
to stage the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 


ARMAMENTS: CAUSE OR EFFECT OF MILITARISM? 
But, it might be said, if it is impracticable to destroy the German 
people, or to dismember Germany, or exclude Prussia from the 
Reich, then might it not be possible to prevent the resurgence 
of German power by depriving Germany of armaments? After 
World War I the Allies did disarm Germany, and reduced its 
army, navy and air power to a skeleton force. Yet the Germans 
armed themselves surreptitiously, and resorted to the greatest 
ingenuity to build new armaments. Deprived of cruisers, they 
built pocket battleships; deprived of large armies, they created 
parachute troops and mechanized their land forces to a striking 
degree. As Hitler himself has said: when there is a desire to use 
arms, arms are found—even if they have to be invented anew, or 
forged out of scythes and ploughshares. In arming themselves . 
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both before 1914 and after 1919 the Germans did not act very 
differently from the French, British, Italians, Russians, or Amer- 
icans, all of whom sought security in possession of armies or 
navies, or both. What disturbed the world after 1919 was the 
belief—justified by events—that Germany, in contrast to other 
modern great powers, would use its armaments not merely for 
defense, but for expansion. It might, of course, prove possible for 
the Allies to establish greater control of armaments after this war 
than they did in 1919, but even so there is no assurance that the 
Allies would not eventually weary of the task of maintaining 
‘supervision over Germany, as they in fact did after World War 
I, when everyone wanted to get “back to normalcy” and forget 
about the war. 

The suggestion is sometimes made that it might be possible to 
destroy all possibility of German rearmament by depriving the 
Germans of factories, and reducing them to the position of an 
agricultural nation. That, as a matter of fact, is what the Nazis 
intended to do with some of the countries they conquered—for 
example Poland—whom they wanted to deprive forevermore of 
the possibility of developing armed power, and were going to 
transform for all time into sources of food and raw materials for 
the Reich. The difficulty, however, in the modern industrial 
world, is to decide which factories can potentially be used to 
provide armaments and which cannot. For example, some of our 
own factories that were producing zippers for women’s dresses 
or compacts for face powder have found it possible to convert 
themselves in wartime to the production of goods needed by 
our armed forces. The Germans could gradually transform seem- 
ingly peacetime industries into armament plants, if they again 
have the will to fight. 

What is more important, the German people, during the past 
fifty years, have become industrialized, and have come to de- 
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We must utilize German skills for constructive purposes, 
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pend on industrial production for a considerable part of their 
livelihood. If we forced them to return to the low standard of 
living of a primarily agricultural people, they would regard that 
as an unforgettable humiliation to be avenged by every means 
at their disposal. What is worse, they would be faced with a 
problem of unemployment far more serious than that which 
confronted Hitler when he ended unemployment by sending 
all able-bodied men either into armament factories or into the 
army. To dismantle German industry would be to leave in the 
heart of Europe a cancer that would eventually destroy not only 
the Germans but the continent itself. And it would be a great 
waste of the skills, energies and ingenuity the Germans have 
displayed on so large a scale—skills and energies that, unfor- 
tunately, have again and again been used for, purposes of 
destruction, not of construction. Nor can it be cogently 
argued that unemployment and distress in Germany make no 
difference to us, or should even be imposed as deserved punish- 
ment on the Germans. Conditions within Germany do affect us 
all directly—as we discovered to our sorrow when Hitler came 
to power. 


NEED FOR POSITIVE APPROACH 
Instead of taking this negative approach, let us see what could 
be done if we started by saying to ourselves that our main need 
is not to weaken Germany, but to strengthen the rest of Europe 
and the world. One of the principal reasons for Hitler’s success 
was not that Germany was so strong, but that the rest of the 
world was so passive and so reluctant to use its potential power to 
resist aggression and correct existing maladjustments. The three 
chief things that need to be done are: First, to deprive Germany 
of the will to arm and fight—the will which, whatever measures 
we might take, would eventually lead to rearmament unless it is 
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altered. Second, to utilize German skills for constructive pur- 
poses. And third, to make Germany’s neighbors strong so that, 
if the Reich should ever attempt to expand again, they will be 
able to resist its expansion. 

To deprive the Germans of the will to rearm it will not be 
enough for us to establish a military administration there and 
try to hold them down indefinitely. Talleyrand wisely said in the 
days of Napoleon that one can do everything with bayonets 
except sit on them. Permanent, or even indefinite United Nations 
administration of Germany would prove irksome to the Allies, 
and would breed unrest in the Reich, similar to that aroused by 
the efforts of the Germans to dominate the conquered countries 
of Europe. What we have to do is to find ways of helping the 
Germans to help themselves as soon as possible. That does not 
mean, however, that British and American teachers should rush 
into the Reich to “re-educate” the Germans. It would be just as 
impossible for us to cram our ideas down the throats of the 
Germans as it would be for them to cram their ideas down our 

‘throats. So far as education in the sense of conveying anti-Nazi 

ideas to the Germans is concerned, it will have to be done 
through German teachers and writers, many of whom resisted 
Nazi pressures and paid for it by loss of jobs or by imprison- 
ment. 

But while the Germans must change their concept of dealing 
with human beings, it is not they alone who will need re-educa- 
tion. The chief weakness of the democracies, from the spiritual 
point of view, has been, as Arthur Koestler has put it, that we 
have fought the Nazi totalitarian lie with half-truths and with 
only half-hearted belief in our own ideas. The economic, social 
and political conflicts that riddled the non-Nazi world before 
1939 greatly facilitated the infiltration of Nazi practices. To the 
extent that the United Nations learn to work together and to 
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reform unsatisfactory conditions in areas under their control, 
to that extent they can become less and less vulnerable to ide- 
ological attack by the Nazis. But that, of course, is not in itself 
sufficient. The United Nations must make themselves strong 
after the war by cementing their wartime collaboration, and cre- 
ating an international organization with both military power to 
check aggression, and economic and moral power to correct mal- 
adjustments that lead to war. 


FITTING THE GERMANS INTO POST-WAR SOCIETY 

At the same time, it would seem desirable to use German tech- 
nicians and workers to rebuild Europe. Germans would thus liter- 
ally repair—make reparation for—the destruction wreaked in 
their name by the Nazi leaders and the German army. They 
must come to feel a personal responsibility for what has 
been done—not the tenuous, abstract responsibility of paying 
very indirectly into a reparations fund as was done after World 
War I. The peoples of eastern Europe, the Balkans and Russia 
could use German tools and German technical knowledge, pro- 
vided the Germans come as technicians, not as soldiers and hang- 
men. It will be for the Germans themselves to show, once they 
have been given another chance, whether they can get along 
with their neighbors on terms other than those of destruction 
and domination. 

Meanwhile, we should help non-Germans in Europe to become 
sufficiently strong to resist further encroachments by the Ger- 
mans. What can be done in that respect has been demonstrated 
by Russia. If Russia had been as industrially and militarily weak 
in 1941 as it was in 1917, We would have witnessed another 
Brest-Litovsk—the treaty of 1918 by which Germany imposed 
drastic terms on a prostrate Russia then in the throes of the Bol- 
shevik revolution. The reason Russia has been able to resist this 
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time is because it has strengthened itself, has developed its indus- 
trial, agricultural and military system and, therefore, proved able 
to withstand Germany. Similarly we should—all of us, Russia 
included—help the other peoples of Europe to become less vul- 
nerable to German attack than in the past. 

It was folly for us to expect that non-industrial countries like 
Yugoslavia and Greece, no matter what the heroism of their 
peoples, would prove a match for Germany, or even a tempo- 
rary obstacle to Nazi invasion. Yet that is what many British and 
Americans did believe, in sheer ignorance of actual conditions. 
These countries were poor and backward, and the advanced 
nations of the world had not bothered to help them emerge from 
their backwardness. On the contrary, we then found it conven- 
ient merely to extract oil from Rumania or copper from Yugo- 
slavia, and to admire the ruins of the Parthenon in Athens, with- 
out wondering about the welfare of the people in the shadow of 
oil refineries or classic ruins. Yet, as it turned out, their welfare 
has become of paramount concern for us, and their courageous 
resistance has proved our front-line of defense against Germany 
in the Balkan area. The task of rehabilitating them after the war 
is far greater than anyone has yet imagined. The Nazis have pur- 
posely destroyed everything they could in the hope that, even if 
Germany were defeated on the battlefield, it would still emerge 
economically far superior to the rest of the continent. The bal- 
ance of economic power must be turned against Germany at all 
costs. But, of course, even if the small nations of Europe are 
developed and strengthened economically, they will still lack mil- 
itary force to resist encroachments by any one of the great ° 
powers. Because of their limited territory and resources they 
cannot, in this respect, emulate the example of Russia. Here, 
again, we come back to the need for a political and economic 
organization that would afford protection to the small nations. 
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To help Germany’s victims make themselves strong would not 
be mere philanthropy on our part. On the contrary, it would 
be a good investment in peacetime stability. For these countries, 
unless themselves stabilized and developed, would continue to 
be liabilities, as they have been in the past—in two ways. First, 
because their internal maladjustments lead to sporadic explosions 
and disturbances which, in turn, serve as an excuse for interven- 
tion by great powers like Germany. Second, because, when such 
intervention takes place, other great powers must decide whether 
they will defend the small countries—which because of their 
poverty or lack of modern industrialization are unable to defend 
themselves—against the intervening nations. And actually, in 1939, 
we discovered that the great anti-Axis powers—Britain, France 
and the United States—did not have sufficient military force at 
their disposal to defend these small countries, and for the most 
part had to limit themselves to condolences on their plight. 

But how shall we go about making them strong? As we have 
already seen, it is both impracticable and undesirable to oblit- 
erate small countries and force them into the straitjacket of inclu- 
sion in the domains of one or more of their great neighbors. At 
the same time, it would be equally impracticable and undesirable 
to let nationalist aspirations run riot for, as we have seen since 
1919, they create endless opportunity for international, friction 
and conflict. What we still have to learn in relations between 
nations is the value of compromise—of accepting gracefully not 
the 100 per cent demands each has made, but the 50 or 60. per 
cent that may be attainable under existing circumstances. 

The compromise the United Nations are seeking in Europe is 
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some kind of organization, whatever may be its exact name, 
which, on the one hand, would assure what we call cultural 
autonomy—the precious spiritual values that, as we have seen, 
make up national sentiment—and at the same time provide all 
nations, large and small, with a measure of political and economic 
security such as is obviously no longer attainable within the bor- 
ders of any one nation, no matter how powerful or wealthy it 
may be. 


NO UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 

It does not follow from this that it will be possible to create 
a United States of Europe patterned on the system familiar to 
us in this country. Here we have a situation fundamentally dif- 
ferent from that of Europe. To this continent came people from 
all over the world—and they found here a territory largely unpop- 
ulated except by a few Indians. They came determined to leave 
behind absolute. monarchies, religious repression and economic 
hardships, and to found here a free society. There was thus a 
common denominator among them, no matter what part of Europe 
they came from, no matter how much they differed in traditions, 
religion and language. And they had the tremendous advantage— 
not available to Europe—of building a new society free from an- 
cient prejudices and conflicts, the bitter heritage of centuries of 
history. Even under these favorable circumstances, it was more 
than 150 years after the founding of the first colonies before the 
colonists formed a union—and that largely through fear of a 
common enemy. And the unity of this country was not cemented 
until after the Civil War, which for a time threatened to rend 
it asunder. 

Prejudices and conflicts from which immigrants fled to the 
New World cannot be eliminated in Europe overnight. It is 
impossible, by waving a magic wand, to reconcile Poles to Ger- 
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mans and Russians, or iron out all difficulties among Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes. Over many, many years there have grown up be- 
tween them a multitude of frictions which may seem trivial to 
us, three thousand miles away, but to them are a matter of life 
and death. Yet there is no reason why every people in Europe— 
no matter how large or small—whether the Ukrainians, 4o mil- 
lion strong, or the handful of Ruthenians living in Czechoslo- 
vakia—should not each speak its own language, practice its own 
customs, cherish its own religious beliefs, as long as it does not 
insist on identifying its national culture with territorial units 
hedged in by boundaries and tariff barriers. 


PITFALLS OF SELF-DETERMINATION 
The idea of self-determination of nations, which played so im- 
portant a part in the Paris peace settlement of 1919, when the 
Allies recognized a reunited Poland, the new state of Czecho- 
slovakia, and an enlarged Yugoslavia and Rumania, was correct 
in that it tried to give each national group an opportunity to 
express its preference as to the way of life it would like to pur- 
sue. But it was a mistake to assume that this could be done only 
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within the confines of a national state, and that therefore any 
; people, no matter how small its numbers, must be fenced off 
from its neighbors by territorial boundaries. Within these bound- 
aries each of the peoples, in turn, tried to act as a sovereign state, 
with its own army, tariffs, and attempts to create a self-sufficient 
economy. This proved, in the long run, a self-defeating policy. 
For it broke up eastern Europe and the Balkans, where popula- 
tions have so intermingled for centuries that it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to draw a frontier satisfactory to all concerned, into tiny 
units which could neither defend themselves, nor thrive eco- 
nomically. And it led still other peoples within the borders of 
‘new states who had not yet achieved self-determination to 
demand it, thus multiplying the problem indefinitely. 

Instead of splitting up Europe further, and reducing it to 
political and economic atoms which would only facilitate the 
expansion of great powers like Germany, the United Nations 
should seek to reintegrate the peoples of Europe into a common 
framework, where they could have both national identity and 
security. But it would not be enough for this purpose, as some 
people recommend, that small countries only should join in 
federations such as a Scandinavian or Balkan bloc. That would 
be merely to pool the weak, and would not create sufficient 
strength to hold an expansionist great power at bay. 

In the formation of a federation the experience of Russia, as 
well as of the British Commonwealth, would be most helpful. 
Russia has hitherto opposed federations of-small states in Europe. 
especially in eastern Europe and the Balkans, thinking they might 
develop into a new anti-Soviet coalition. But if federation is 
achieved with Russia’s cooperation, the situation may prove very 
different. Within Russia are living today 150 nationalities, 
stemming from several races, which differ profoundly in eco- 
: nomic, social and political development, from White Russia in 
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the west to Siberia and Turkestan in Asia. All these peoples enjoy 
considerable cultural autonomy, but are joined together under 
the aegis of a strong centralized political and economic dictator- 
ship. 

That does not mean that the peoples of Europe want to subject 
themselves to any kind of dictatorship, no matter how benevolent. 
Many of the European nations, especially in the west and north, 
have had a long tradition of democracy, and if they do develop 
a federation, it will be more likely to be on democratic than on 
any other lines. But a purely European federation would still 
not be able to achieve political security and economic stability 
through its own efforts—especially if it does not include the two 
European powers on the periphery of the continent, Britain and 
Russia. It is toward a world, rather than a continental, organiza- 
tion that many of the conquered nations would like to look for 
their security in the future, a world organization in which the 
United States, Russia, and the British Commonwealth of Nations 
would be active participants. 

There is, of course, always a danger that out of the war will 
emerge a great-power directorate which would regiment the 
smaller nations. At the Moscow and Teheran conferences, how- 
ever, Britain, Russia and the United States indicated that what 
they are seeking to establish is an organization in which all peace- 
loving nations, great and small, would enjoy equal rights, but 
where the Big Three, with vast military, political and economic 
power at their command, would assume responsibilities com- 
mensurate with their power. Such a pattern of world organiza- 
tion would correspond much more closely to the realities of 
international life than any pretense, however well-intentioned, 
that Luxemburg, for example, is equal in strength to Britain, or 
Greece to Russia. 
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7. Liquidating the Imperial Heritage 


But if Europe’s problems are perplexing, those of the colonies, 
especially in the Far East, should give us even more concern. In 
Asia, as in Europe, we face great variety in the experience of 
peoples—from China, whose unity as a nation is being forged by 
war, through India, now in the throes of rising nationalism, to 
areas like the Malay States and the Dutch East Indies which lag 
far behind in their development. To add to the diversity, many of 
these areas have been controlled, until recently, by non-Asiatic 
powers—Britain, France, Holland and, to a lesser degree, the 
United States. Here we are faced with a dual problem: on the 
one hand, new nations are emerging in the Far East which seek — 
to achieve their independence, just as many national groups in 
Europe have done in the past or are doing today; at the same 
time, this national independence movement is directed not only 
at keeping independence once it is achieved, but at fighting off 
any attempts by non-Asiatic powers to reassert their colonial 
domination after the war. The peoples of Asia are not merely 
resisting Japan, as the peoples of Europe are resisting Germany: 
they are also opposing the restoration of colonial rule by the 
Western powers once Japan has been ousted. 

One of the reasons why the Japanese made such rapid gains in 
the Far East was because dissatisfaction and frustration existed 
among the peoples of Asia who already were agitating against 
Western rule. If we are to tackle the problem of Japan intelli- 
gently we must try to improve our own methods in dealing with 
the peoples of Asia, and help them become less vulnerable than 


they have hitherto been to encroachments by any great power, 
most recently of all Japan. 
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But just as we cannot exclude Germany from Europe, neither 
can we exclude Japan from the Orient. Nor can we deprive Japan, 
any more than Germany, of the possibility of maintaining a liveli- 
hood by destroying its industry or barring it from markets 
abroad. Japan has a stake in the Far East, just as Germany has 
in Europe. Like Germany, however, it has no right to oppress 
the peoples of that area, and bring the sword and the noose along 
with trade. Before the rest of the world can live at peace with 
Japan, the internal situation in Japan must be basically altered — 
through the disappearance of those groups which favored expan- 
sion, and used the Japanese people as an instrument in their 
designs. Such a change cannot be effected without the aid of the 
Japanese. For us to overthrow the military clique without the 
cooperation of the Japanese would be to create a vacuum in 
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Japan into which might rush elements even more fanatical than 
those we are now fighting. 


TRUSTEESHIP AN ANSWER 

Many complex difficulties face us also in India, and still others in 
areas of the Near East and Africa which have not yet achieved 
national independence. With respect to Asiatic colonies, a three- 
fold policy is beginning to take shape. It is urged, first, that, the 
United Nations, instead of returning areas occupied by Japan to 
their previous colonial rulers, should establish a form of inter- 
national trusteeship over them. Second, that specific dates should 
be set as soon as possible when it may reasonably be expected 
that the trust should come to an end—as we did when we fixed 
1946 as the date for the independence of the Philippines. And, 
third, that during the period of trusteeship every possible effort 
should be made to provide the peoples of these areas with educa- 
tion in political and economic matters so that, when they emerge 
from tutelage, they will be prepared to play a responsible part in) 
world affairs. 

This is not a novel policy. The League Covenant, in Article 22, 
declared that the colonies taken by the Allies from the defeated 
powers—Germany and Turkey—were “a sacred trust of civil- 
ization.” This, however, applied only to German territories in 
Africa and the Pacific Ocean; and to Turkish possessions in the 
Near East—Syria and the Lebanon, Iraq, and Palestine. These 
territories were set up by the League of Nations as mandates, 
and the mandates were then distributed among the Allied pow- 
ers—Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa. The United States was offered a mandate over 
Armenia, but declined it. The mandatory powers were under 
obligation to report to the League concerning their administra- 
tion of the mandates, and public opinion throughout the world 
could thus be kept informed, to some extent at least, about the — 
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situation in these territories. Moreover, the mandatory powers 
were bound to grant independence to the mandates as soon as 
they seemed ready—and in 1932 Britain did grant independence 
to Iraq. 

The mandates system was, on the whole, effective, but it was 
definitely limited in scope, since it did not apply to the colonial 
territories of the victorious powers, which thus were not re- 
garded as a “trust for civilization,” and were not subjected to 
League scrutiny. The idea today is to extend the mandates system 
to the territories of the Allied powers now occupied by Japan— 
although it is by no means clear what will happen to lands still 
under Western control, for example in the Near East and Africa. 
It would also seem advisable that, instead of assigning mandates 
to a given nation as was done after 1919—thus creating the sus- 
picion that imperialism was merely disguised under another name 
_the mandates be administered by an international mandates 
commission. A commission of this type, in turn, might appoint 
British officials, for example, to administer a given area, Or the 
French another. The final authority, however, would be in the 
hands not of any national government, but of an international 
body on which others than the colonial nations could be repre- 
sented. By this process it might prove possible slowly to develop 
an international colonial staff which would be made up not only 
of representatives of countries that have colonial possessions, but 
also of nationals of other, non-colonial territories, who might 
play a very useful part in their administration. Such a procedure 
might also serve to remove the feeling of resentment hitherto felt 
by some of the countries which own no colonies. The British 
have already said they would welcome regional councils which 
would supervise the economic and political development of de- 
pendent areas, but none of the colonial nations have as yet indi- 
cated that they would support international administration of 
their colonies. On the contrary the Dutch, for example, have 
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expressed the intention of fostering the development of the Dutch 
East Indies not as an independent nation, but as a member of the 
Dutch “community.” 

The Western powers—Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Portugal and the United States—which have a direct concern in 
backward areas of the world either because they rule colonial 
lands or hold a large stake in their future through trade or invest- 
ment, are confronted with the difficult and frequently baffling 
task of liquidating a heritage of empire acquired by their peoples 
in past centuries. Such liquidation must be accomplished in as 
orderly a manner as possible, and with consideration for the 
interests of the colonial peoples as well as of the colonial powers, 
if chaos is not to ensue. Past experience does not indicate that 
the peoples of the colonies will necessarily be better off under 
the rule of their own native privileged class than they were under 
the rule of Western countries. In fact, they may, for a time, enjoy 
less justice, less hygiene, less economic stability, less protection 
of human rights than they were beginning to enjoy in the better- 
governed colonies. That, however, is only half the story. Some of 
these peoples, or at least their spokesmen, prefer to be ill-admin- 
istered by their own leaders rather than well-administered by 
foreign rulers. Now that we have seen the bloodshed and terror 
that clashing nationalisms, corroded by racialism, have caused 
in Europe, we can hardly feel cheered at the thought that other 
continents may have to go through the same travail before they 
achieve stability. Yet the tide that is running strongly toward na- 
tional independence in Asia, Africa and the Near East can no 
longer be checked, even by force. How to effect a workable 
compromise between this desire for independence from foreign 
rule and the need to prepare dependent peoples for self-govern- 
ment and responsible participation in the life of the world 
community is one of the great problems of our times. 
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8. Security Through Armaments—or Expansion? 


But the problem that overshadows all others is that of security 
from future aggression. How can such security be achieved? The 
belief still prevails that security can be achieved by obtaining 
certain territories that can serve as buffers between states or as 
no-mans-lands that would cushion the shock of possible invasion 
of one great power by another. This belief, however, has been 
considerably shaken by developments in modern warfare, espe- 
cially the use of long-range bombers which make any expanse of 
territory, no matter how vast, vulnerable to bombing. Some 
international air experts, in fact—for example de Seversky— 
contend that, as long-range bombers become more and more 
perfected, nations possessing strong air-power will have no need 
for bases between their territories and those of states against 
whom their air-force may operate. The idea that nations need 
strategic air bases, similar in character to naval bases required for 
the use of slower-moving fleets, will then, in their opinion, be- 
come obsolete. It is possible, of course, to argue, as the Russians 
have done, that by occupying the Baltic states and a portion of 
Poland. in 1939-40 they were able, in 1941, to effect a with- 
‘drawal in depth that prevented a decisive German victory at that 
time. But this process of thinking and acting arrives at only one 
conclusion: and that is that the great powers will battle forever- 
more for control of contiguous territories and spheres of influ- 
ence, always on the plea of self-defense. Such a struggle, as we 
have seen from two world wars in the lifetime of one generation, 
does not assure their security, and meanwhile makes the small 
countries helpless pawns in the game of power politics. 

Today the procedure of territorial acquistion on grounds of 
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self-protection, which has only resulted in bigger and more ter- 
rible wars, threatens once more to repeat itself. The Russians say 
they need the Baltic states and part of Finland in order to guar- 
antee their territory against future German aggression. Should 
Russia’s point of view be accepted, then it would be entirely 
logical for the British to claim that they must have Italy's col- 
onies in Africa and bases in Sardinia, or Sicily, or Greece, in 
order to protect their “life-line” through the Mediterranean to 
the Near and Far East—seriously threatened in this war as long 
as the Axis controlled the coasts of that strategic sea. Then the 
United States, too, could claim that it needs islands in the Pacific, 
including perhaps those now under the control of Britain and 
the British Dominions, in order to guarantee its safety in the 
Pacific Ocean. This policy, if pressed to its logical conclusion, 
would only result in a new imperialistic race, with each of the 
great powers trying to stake out as much territory as it considers 
necessary for its protection, in complete disregard of the rights 
and interests of smaller and weaker peoples. Such a revival of 
imperialism in an even fiercer form would be in complete con- 
tradication to the quest for some kind of world order on which 
we have been engaged since World War I. 


ALTERNATIVE TO LAND GRABS 

No country, however, can be persuaded to surrender such secu- 
rity as it thinks it can achieve through single-handed control of 
adjoining territories unless it can be convinced that there is a 
workable and trustworthy alternative. It is because we have so 
far failed to work out an international system that would pledge 
each nation protection at least equal to, and preferably far greater 
than, that it believes it can achieve through its own efforts that we 
have not yet got down to the roots of international conflicts. 

We know, from the experience of the League of Nations, that 
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such a feeling of security cannot be created by mere enunciation 
of lofty sentiments, or even by pledges in treaties. It can be 
created only by actual demonstration, day in, day out, that all 
nations, and especially those which have command of military 
power that could be used for aggressive purposes, are ready and 
willing to use their power not only for the advancement of their 
own interests—that is an entirely natural desire—but also for the 
welfare of international society as a whole. It is not enough for 
nations to say that they will apply sanctions against an aggressor, 
and then in actuality make no arrangement in advance for the use 
of sanctions. Such a situation may be compared to what would 
happen in a national state if the government asserted that it was 
ready to protect its citizens, but never did anything to create 
courts of law or establish a police force. Neither law-abiding 


people nor lawbreakers would take its promises or threats very 


seriously under these circumstances. 


ARMS AND THE UNITED NATIONS 

It is by now generally agreed that one of the chief weaknesses of 
the League was that it had no force at its disposal to carry out 
any decision it might reach. It is also generally agreed that some 
kind of force will have to be used after the war to assure the 
stabilization and reconstruction of the post-war world. There is 
no such faith today in the virtues of disarmament as prevailed in 
Britain and the United States after World War I, when people 
disillusioned and shocked by the wastage of human life thought 
that armaments produce war, and that therefore the way to abol- 
ish war was to abolish armaments. As Field Marshal Smuts has 
said: “Peace not backed by power remains a dream.” 

Today the problem is not how to abolish armaments, but how 
to use armed force most effectively after the war so that, instead 
of abetting World War Ill, it can serve to prevent future con- 
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flicts. The only connection in which disarmament is discussed at 
all is in connection with the future of the Axis powers. Most of 
the United Nations believe that not only should Hitler’s power be 
destroyed, but that Germany’s armed forces should also be elim- 
inated. It is not yet clear, however, how it is intended to accom- 
plish this aim. We have already seen, in discussing the future of 
Germany, the many difficulties that stand in the way of its total 
disarmament. And the argument might be cogently made that, if 
the United Nations retain the military power now at their com- 
mand and succeed in agreeing on its use for the good of the com- 
munity, a small German army, democratically recruited and 
placed under international control, would be less of a threat to ~ 
Germany’s neighbors than would a legion of malcontents sur- 
reptitiously preparing for the hour of revenge, such as existed in 
the Reich from the day the Versailles Treaty was signed. This, _ 
apparently, is the view of the Soviet government, which has stated 

on several occasions that it does not seek to destroy “all military 
force” in Germany, provided the Germans forswear Hitler and 
expansionist policies. 
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NATIONAL VS. INTERNATIONAL FORCE 
Whatever may be done about the disarmament of the Axis pow- 
ers, the question remains of how the United Nations themselves 
will make use of military force after the war. There appear to be 
two possible courses in this respect. One course would be for each 
nation to rely upon itself alone for its own defense. This course 
would impose an intolerable financial burden on even the richest 
nations, and would reduce their living standards to a degree incom- 
patible with any attempt at social progress after the war. It would 
also create the serious danger that each of the United Nations 
would sooner or later succumb to military dictatorship, with the 
result that the freedom regained as a result of the war would be 
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lost in peacetime. Nor would such a course, as we have already 
seen, assure the protection of any nation, no matter how rich and 
- powerful. For if the war has taught us anything, it is that not one 
of the nations fighting the Axis would have survived alone. Only 
through the pooling of their resources can military victory be 
achieved. 

A second course would be to profit by this wartime lesson and 
maintain, after the war, the same kind of close military and in- 
dustrial collaboration between the United Nations that they have 
achieved in time of war. To many people such collaboration 
appears feasible only if we create a body called an international 
police force. What is usually meant by this phrase is a force— 
army, navy and air—recruited from all the nations of the world, 
and placed under the control of an international organization. 
With this kind of arrangement in view, some peace-planners have 
worked out elaborate quotas of the numbers of men who would 
be contributed by every one of the nations. It seems doubtful, 
however, that such an arrangement would be acceptable to some 
of the nations in the immediate future, and it certainly could not 
be worked out until an international organization having political 
and economic powers at its command had been formed. But this 
does not mean that a transitional international arrangement for the 
use of force is impracticable. 

Such an arrangement might be patterned on that actually 
followed in this war by the United Nations. British, Canadian and 
American forces have fought side by side in North Africa, Sicily 
and Italy under the command of an American general. British 
and American pilots have worked together in bombing Germany. 
American military and technical experts have trained Chinese 
troops in China and India. Allied forces in Southeast Asia have 
been placed under the direction of a British commando leader. 


The American, British and Canadian navies have jointly patrolled 
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the Atlantic in the war on German submarines. Australians and 
Americans, under the direction of an American general, have co- 
operated in the defense of Australia. British technicians have 
assembled American planes for the use of the Russian army, and 
British and American seamen have run the gauntlet of German 
submarines to deliver war supplies to the Soviet Union. Czech 
and Polish fliers, Greek and Yugoslav guerrillas, Free French 
forces, and civilian saboteurs from France to Czechosolvakia, 
from Norway to Greece, have struggled hand in hand in a com- 
mon cause. 

This far-flung collaboration, without any elaborate machinery 
of quotas, has forged a community of fighters that might prove 
most helpful and valuable if carried into the post-war world. 
If a force of this character, on a reduced scale compatible with 
peacetime needs, could be maintained after the war, it would 
fulfill the need for international force. At the same time, it would 
reduce the financial burden that each nation would have to bear if 
it were to maintain its own armed forces. The effective operations 
of such a force, however, will require some kind of overall 
United Nations direction—preferably that of an international 
organization of the character projected at the Moscow Confer- 
ence. Meanwhile, the Combined Chiefs of Staff could continue to 
direct the forces of the United Nations during the period of 
transition, as proposed by Mr. Churchill. 

We must not forget that at the close of hostilities military 
strength will be concentrated to an extraordinary degree in the 
hands of the great powers—Russia, China, the United States and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. The conquered countries 
will have been shorn of organized military establishments by the 
Nazis, and such forces as they have outside Europe are relatively 
very small. The great powers will thus be in a position to deter- 
mine the military pattern for the world. This will make it all the 
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more important that the armament policy formulated after this 
war should not leave force in the hands of the great powers 
alone, but should create some kind of international force. Other- 
wise the small nations will justifiably fear that the heavily armed 
great powers may seek to subjugate them, or repress any attempt 
on their part to change their internal regimes. 


AIR POWER FOR PEACE 

One thing is certain: whatever adjustments the United Nations 
may have to make in order to create an international military 
force can never be as costly as the maintenance of exclusively 
national establishments. Their plans for an international force, 
moreover, will be greatly facilitated by the striking development 
of air power that has marked this war. It is true that the victories 
of both belligerents have been achieved not through use of air 
power alone, but through skillful coordination of all arms. But it 
is also true that, just as superiority in the air made it possible 
for Germany to win decisive victories on land in Europe in 1939 
and 1940, so air superiority made it possible for the Allies to 
advance effectively in North Africa and Italy in 1943. Moreover, 
the vast development of air transportation during the war enabled 
the United Nations to rush urgently needed supplies to areas 
which could not have been as rapidly or as conveniently reached 
by land or sea, and to knit their operations together much more 
closely and effectively than could have been dreamed of before 
1939. Air power alone cannot win the war. But its use in 
combination with land and sea forces can speed the conclusion 
of the war, and to that extent reduce the vast losses of men and 
material that are inseparable from large-scale operations on land 
and sea. 

So far, the airplane has been an instrument primarily of destruc- 
tion. But it could be used for constructive purposes if, after the 
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war, the air armadas of the United Nations, with their thousands 
of trained pilots, remain on the alert to check, in the formative 
stage, aggressive designs on the part of any nation. If the airplane 
can be used in this way, then the international force we are 
thinking of could be a relatively small, highly mobile force, con- 
stantly in readiness to deliver rapid and decisive blows at potential 
aggressors, if necessary. In fact, unless we succeed in thus pooling 
our air forces, no nation will be safe in the future from the fear 
that its former enemies, or even erstwhile allies, might use air 
power against it. It is therefore directly in the interest of each of 
the nations of the world that this terribly destructive weapon of 
the air should not be left under strictly national control and 
should, instead, be placed under the control of an international 
organization. 

In order to make air power effective in peace, as in war, the 
nations controlling it, for a time at least, may need strategic bases 
such as Gibraltar and Alaska, Dakar and Sardinia, the Azores 
and Crete. During this war most of the United Nations have made 
common use of bases within their national territories. It seems 
desirable that, after the war, they should continue to have com- 
mon use of such facilities, instead of reasserting exclusive national 
domination over them. 
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9. The Choice Before Us 


To what extent is the United States prepared to work for the 
objectives discussed here? For the time being, there appears to be 
remarkable outward unanimity regarding the need for American 
participation in post-war international organization. The Senate, 
which voted 85 to 5 on the Connally resolution, the Republican 
conference at Mackinac, and the Gallup polls all seem to agree 
on this point. But, as the New Yorker pointed out in one of its 
quips, to say that one believes in international collaboration is 
like saying one believes in the Rockettes. The question is whether, 
when necessity arises, we shall be ready to pay for the kind of 
training, stage sets, music, and all that goes into a successful per- 
formance of the Rockettes. In other words, to what extent are we 
ready to accept the adjustments necessary to make international 
collaboration feasible in practice? 

At present, three possible courses are open to the United States. 
.The first course would be return to a policy of isolation. While 
isolationist sentiment has been loyally subordinated to the win- 
ning of the war by the majority of our people, it remains latent 
in various sections of the country and among various groups, and 
may reappear in full force once the pressures generated by war 
have been released. The possibility of its re-emergence will be 
all the greater if we now try to map out a perfect post-war world 
on paper—and then later on suffer a reaction, as we did in the 
1920’s, when we discover that not all our ideals can be immedi- 
ately realized. 

Instead of denouncing isolationist sentiment, we should strive 
to understand the causes from which it springs. The United 
States is divided from other continents by vast oceans, The 
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American people have fortunately had little experience with the 
centuries-old conflicts of Europe and Asia and, like most human 
beings, hate war. It was therefore natural for this country to 
hope and believe that it could remain unaffected by events out- 
side its borders. At the same time, even the most extreme isola- 
tionists have never favored a policy of complete isolation. What 
they wanted was to have us eat our cake and have it too—to 
enjoy the right to trade freely in other parts of the world, to sell 
our goods without importing the goods of others, to travel the 
oceans in safety without taking measures to assure freedom of 
the seas. Thoroughgoing isolationism would require us to aban- 
don all contacts with the outside world—not only the contacts 
we dislike or fear, but also those we like and which are beneficial 
to us. Such a policy of extreme isolationism has found few ad- 
vocates in this country. But there are some who have seemed 
ready to consider the possibility of shutting ourselves econom- 
ically within the confines of North and South America—without, 
needless to say, asking the other inhabitants of the Western 
‘Hemisphere, who have always maintained close contacts with 
Europe and Asia, whether such a policy would be to their liking. 
The attitude of some North Americans toward Latin America 
shows how easy it is to make a mental transition from isolation- 
ism to imperialism. 

The second course open to the United States would, in fact, be 
the reverse side of isolationism—and that is undisguised, full- 
blown imperialism. Some who once favored isolationism have 
now reached the opposite view—that, since the United States has 
had to become involved in the world crisis, then at least it should 
have as free a hand as possible in removing the conditions that 
produced the crisis, and should see to it that, at the end of the war, 
it receives sufficient returns in’terms of strategic bases to assure 
its security, in the future. This new imperialism, or “American 
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centurism,” is not always easy to detect, because it is not always 
stated in the familiar imperialistic terms of territorial aspirations. 
Very often, and quite candidly, it takes the form of a strong 
desire to improve the lot of other people through the efforts of 
the United States, irrespective of what their own desires or feel- 
ings may be. This is a result of an overzealous spirit, which has 
caused us to do a tremendous lot of good all around the world 
but has also sometimes annoyed or frightened other people, who 
are not entirely certain of the purity of our motives. 

This second course—the course of imperialism—undoubtedly 
looks attractive. It would make it possible for us to tell other 
people what to do—on the assumption that we have only their 
best welfare at heart—and would save us a lot of wear and tear, 
such as the need to discuss baffling controversial issues or try 
to see the world from the point of view of others. Outwardly 
. this is the quickest and most efficient way of dealing with other 
peoples—but it is also the dictatorial way. And we may be sure 
that peoples who have actively resisted Hitler’s “new order” in 
Europe or Japan’s “co-prosperity” plans in Asia will not readily 
accept any American or Anglo-American post-war order, no 
matter how streamlined and hygienic it may be. 


PARTNERSHIP—A MIDDLE COURSE 
We must therefore try to find a third course, a middle course 
between return to isolation and acceptance of imperialism. This 
might be described as a partnership between us and other 
nations, effected not on the basis of our superiority to them, 
but on the basis of our equal interest with them in the main- 
tenance of peace and the advancement of human welfare. To 
achieve such a partnership will take time, and infinite patience, 
on our part—as well as on the part of others, It will mean that, 
instead of imposing our ideas, superlative as they may seem to us, 
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we shall have to canvass also the ideas of other peoples, and 
attempt to reach a workable compromise between conflicting 
points of view. That is the way in which we work among our- 
selves in this country. In any group to which we may belong, or 
any conference we may attend, we do not expect to say: “Here 
is the policy I propose. All those present say ‘Aye’.” We know 
that merely because people say “Aye” under pressure does not 
mean they will be loyal and helpful in carrying out a policy they 
have not had an opportunity to consider and discuss. On the 
contrary, if in presenting any project we want to put across we 
say: “Here is my idea. What do you think about it? What is your 
proposal? And yours? And what does the man in the back who 
hasn’t said anything think?” then we find out the thoughts of 
other people. We may even discover they are an improvement 
on our own, and together, through discussion, we formulate the 
project on which we shall work together with all the more spirit 
because it will be the result of consideration on the part of all 
those involved, and not merely of one man or group of men. 

This may seem a slow and inefficient way of going about the 
adjustment of international problems. But it is also the democratic 
and, in the long run, the constructive way. One of the great 
weaknesses of the Western powers, which made them particularly 
vulnerable to Nazi propaganda, was that while they had effec- 
tively developed democratic procedures within their own borders, 
they did not always use such methods in their relations with 
other nations. On the contrary, they often talked—and still talk 
_to smaller and weaker nations as if they believe in dictatorship 
and totalitarianism, meanwhile constantly invoking the ideals of 
democracy and international collaboration. Today we are faced 
with the urgent need of fulfilling the ideals to which we have 
paid lip-service for so long—of implementing our good inten- 
tions with equivalent actions. 
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NEITHER SANTA CLAUS NOR “MASTER RACE” 
Now one thing partnership means is that none of the partners 
should expect one of their number to carry the entire responsi- 
bility or cost of any undertaking in which they are engaged. 
Some Americans have already expressed a fear that the rest of the 
world will regard this country as a Santa Claus ready to dis- 
tribute holiday bounty to all the impoverished and downtrodden 
of the world without any return on their part. To begin with, 
the United States, even if it wishes to play this role, will be 
unable to do so after the war. This country today is already on 
short rations, and will have few surpluses to sell or give away at 
the end of the war. We do want to take part in the relief and 
rehabilitation work that the United Nations may undertake in 
areas devastated by war—but we must bear in mind that, under 


the best of circumstances, we shall be operating not out of plenty, 


but out of scarcity. 

Assuming, however, that we have plenty to spare, the truth is 
that the conquered peoples have no desire to become charity 
wards of the United States. They are proud peoples, and many of 
them—notably the Dutch, French, Norwegians and Belgians— 
have ample funds to purchase food and other supplies for their 
peoples, and ships in which to carry them. They will need our 
help during the early period of rehabilitation, when they will be 
striving to get their agriculture and industry going again with 
new seeds, livestock, and machinery to replace those looted by 
the Nazis. But after the first harvest most of them will probably 
be able to feed themselves, and the worst disservice we could do 
them would be to try to perpetuate their dependence on us. 
As Herbert H. Lehman, Director General of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, has said, “the 
main job of the countries capable of supplying the most pressing 
needs of the liberated peoples will be to help them to help them- 
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selves.” Thus could be laid the basis for international partner- 
ship in post-war reconstruction. 

For this limited task of assistance the conquered countries will 
not need to be invaded by legions of American social workers. 
Some of them—notably the Netherlands, Norway and Belgium 
—have highly trained personnel, with even more advanced 
ideas of social welfare than this country, and a network of 
cooperatives, all of which will be most valuable in the tasks 
of reconstruction. Again, it is by helping themselves through the 
efforts of their own people that the conquered countries will 
recover most rapidly from the terrors and humiliations of Nazi 
rule. Only thus can they recover the self-esteem and confidence in 
their own future which are essential for their eventual .recon- 
struction. 
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HELPING VICTIMS OF WAR 
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10. Relief Without Glamor 


But there are other things the United States can and should do 
to speed the recovery of war-stricken peoples—things far less 
glamorous than donning a Red Cross uniform or setting up soup 
kitchens and accepting the grateful thanks of hungry populations, 
and far more difficult than the signing of checks for relief organ- 
izations. Among these unglamorous and difficult things is recon- 
sideration of some of our national policies, especially with re- 
spect to tariffs and immigration. There has been a tendency on 
the part of many Americans to feel that all we had to do to be 
good citizens of the world was to hasten in the wake of war and 
relieve the victims of disaster, without stopping to think over 
why war occurred in the first place, and what we could have 
done to prevent it. 

That is not at all what we do when.a disaster occurs in this 
country. True, when there is an epidemic or flood we generously 
support the work of the Red Cross in helping the sufferers. But 
we also make up our minds that such disasters should not happen 
again, and set our doctors to discovering how the epidemic could 
have been avoided, and our engineers to building dams and levees 
to prevent future floods. We do this, knowing that some things 
like tornados and hurricanes cannot be prevented by human 
efforts, but determined at least to do everything that is humanly 
possible to check their ravages. 

War, however, is not precipitated by uncontrollable forces of 
nature. It is made by men, and can therefore be prevented by 
men. Yet in this worst disaster of all, which has wiped out mil- 
lions of lives in the span of one generation as compared with the 
dozens or hundreds who may perish in an epidemic or a flood, 
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we have stood helplessly by, thinking that we were very gener- 
ous if we simply came along after it was all over to feed and 
clothe the survivors. 

What we have to learn is, first, that no amount of soya-bean 
spaghetti or used clothing we may collect for Europe or Asia can 
possibly turn back the clock, revive those who have perished, or 
relieve the agony and sorrow of those who lived on after their 
loved ones had died before their eyes. No material contribution 
we in this relatively secure and prosperous country can make 
will replace life, or health, or shattered human hopes. Second, we 
should reach the solemn determination that henceforth we shall 
not merely care for survivors of wars, but shall use every ounce of 
energy we have in seeing to it that wars do not occur again. 

In undertaking this task, we must realize that the greater our 
power—economic, financial, industrial, military—the greater is 
our responsibility for the use of that power. Power in itself is 
neither good nor bad. It is the use we make of power that can 
be good or bad. If we use our power to sell our goods abroad 
and, at the same time, close our own markets to the goods of 
other countries, we are making a use of power which is bad for 
other countries, and in the long run for ourselves as well. For we 
then force other countries into seeking markets elsewhere, some- 
times by force, as Germany and Japan have done; and, since they 
cannot afford to buy from us unless they can also sell to us, we 
force them into trying to become self-sufficient, into producing 
at home some of the things they used to buy from us—with the 
result that we lose markets for our own trade. By being over- 
ambitious we kill the goose that laid the golden egg. 

Speaking of gold, even when some countries were rich enough 
to pay us in gold after we had refused to take their goods, this 
did not improve our own position, It is true that we now have 
a lot of gold buried in Fort Knox, the largest amount of gold bul- 
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lion in the world. But we are discovering that gold is a dead thing 
unless it can be used to help the production of goods we can use 
in our daily lives. No amount of gold can buy food that is non- 
existent, or save the lives of people who are being condemned to 
execution or subjected to bombing. Moreover, the very fact that 
we alone control so much gold makes other countries—notably 
Britain—reluctant to re-establish the gold standard after the war, 
since they fear that we shall be in a position to dominate world 
trade. This reminds one of the ancient legend about King Midas, 
who accumulated barrels and barrels of gold, only to perish in 
sight of this untold treasure because he could not use it for food . 
and drink. As one writer has put it, we may find out through this 
experience that in foreign trade, contrary to the usual maxim, 
it is more blessed to receive than to give—to accept the goods of 
other peoples, not merely sell our own. 


WHAT. PRICE OUR STANDARD OF LIVING? 
But, right here, the question may be raised whether any post-war 
adjustment of our tariffs may now lead to a decline in our living 
standards as cheap goods from other countries compete with our 
high-priced products. This question might very properly be 
asked by all groups of the population but especially by our work- 
ers and farmers. To this a counter-question might be posed: Why 
is it that some foreign goods are cheaper than ours? The answer 
usually is that workers in many other countries—Japan was a 
notable example before the war—are paid such low wages that 
the goods they produce can be exported at prices we can never 
hope to meet. Now if we refuse to buy these cheap goods, we 
are acting in a negative way. We are not making it possible 
for competing countries to raise their standard of living to a 
‘point where their exports will no-longer undersell our products. 
On the contrary, what we do is really to help perpetuate the 
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low standards that exist in those countries and, at the same time, 
by closing our market to them, give them justification for seek- 
ing to obtain markets elsewhere, by force if necessary. If all 
nations of the world had achieved standards of living comparable 
to ours, then they could not undersell our products here. What 
might then happen is that we would buy from them goods which 
are not necessarily cheaper than ours, but which they produce 
more skillfully, or that we cannot produce here at all. 

The way in which we can help them to raise their living 
standards is to give them technical assistance in the form of 
capital and technical advice, so that they, too, can begin to pro- 
duce some of the manufactured goods we find useful in our way 
of life, and not rely solely, as so many relatively undeveloped 
countries do, on the sale abroad of their foodstuffs and raw 
materials. Sorne people, however, may say: It is true we shall then 
be less subject to the competition of foreign products; but 
would we not, as a result, lose markets abroad for some of our 
own products? Then, it is argued, while our industries producing 
primarily for the domestic market might gain, those primarily 
depending on export trade would lose. 

That, however, is by no means a foregone conclusion. It is 
true that, as Yugoslavia, China, Brazil or Chile become indus- 
trialized, and begin to produce shoes, or toothbrushes, or small 
tools, they will probably use their home products instead of im- 
porting such goods from the United States and other industrial 
countries. That is all to the good, because it is clear that, in the 
past, the peoples of undeveloped countries, for the very reason 
that their countries were undeveloped, were unable to obtain 
many necessities of life that could only be purchased abroad, and 
so went without them. 

As these countries become industrialized, and their peoples can 
obtain employment at other than agricultural pursuits, their needs 
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increase, and they become better customers not only for new 
home products, but also for goods imported from abroad. More- 
over, at this stage, Yugoslavia, China, Brazil or Chile are largely 
engaged in the development of light industries devoted to the 
production of consumers’ goods. Most of them, because of the 
lack of the combination of coal and iron necessary for modern 
industry, will probably not develop to any extent heavy industries 
which produce machinery and equipment. So far as one can see 
into the future, Britain and the United States, and Germany when 
it returns to international trade, will have ample opportunity for 
some time to come to sell automobiles, railway material, and 
all kinds of machinery to the less-developed areas. It is note- 
worthy that the bulk of American and British foreign trade 
has been with other industrial countries. This trend toward the 
industrialization of backward areas would, it is true, cause diffi- 
culties to some of our industries producing consumers’ goods for 
export—as, for example, the growth of the textile industry in 
Japan and sales of Japanese textiles in Asiatic markets seriously 
injured the Lancashire cotton mills of Britain. 

What we should do, however, is not try to prevent the prog- 
ress of backward areas, as the colonial powers have often done in 
the past either through sheer inertia or through reluctance to 
make available the capital necessary for genuine development, but 
rather restudy the needs and possibilities of our own economy. 
If we find that some of our enterprises are unfavorably affected 
by the decline in exports of certain consumers’ goods, we should 
seek to readjust them by proper compensation to the owners, 
when necessary, and by the retraining of workers for new occu- 
pations. In other words, we cannot expect the poorer areas 
to bear our difficulties for us. We—the advanced industrial coun- 


tries—must do our share in the economic readjustments for the 
post-war world. 
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THE BOTTLENECK OF IMMIGRATION 
The industrialization of agrarian regions may also have a 
far-reaching influence on the complex problem of population 
pressures with which we, in a country built by immigrants from 
other continents, are particularly concerned. In countries which 
are primarily engaged in the production of food and raw mate- 
rials the people usually live on farms or plantations, and feel little 
of the need that arises in urban centers, with their overcrowded 
housing, for limitation of the birth rate. As a result, the countries 
with the largest potential immigration are the primarily agricul- 
tural countries—in Europe, before World War I, Italy and the 
countries of eastern Europe and the Balkans; in Asia—China and 
India. As these countries become industrialized, as more and more 
of their people move into the cities, the growth of population 
eventually shows a tendency to decline, and there is less demand 
for population outlets into other lands. 

That does not mean, of course, that there will be no serious 
problem concerning the transfer of populations after the war. 
There are about 30 million “displaced” people—war prisoners held 
by the various belligerents, foreign workers recruited for work 
in Germany, populations shunted by the Germans from place 
to place in Europe, refugees from Germany and German-occu- 
pied countries now living in Britain, the United States, Latin 
America, and so on. These people will either have to be brought 
back to their own homes, or else given an opportunity to found 
new homes in the countries where they have taken refuge. The 
return of displaced persons to their places of residence has been 
entrusted to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. To prevent chaotic efforts by displaced persons to obtain 
employment either in their old or new homelands, it may prove 
necessary to set up an international commission with powers to 
control population movements, and to direct people toward areas 
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where they can obtain work—perhaps on projects financed inter- 
nationally—under conditions where they can live without 
creating undue economic maladjustments or political friction. 

In considering the problems of immigration, we must always 
bear in mind two things: first, that this country was built up by 
the collective efforts of millions of immigrants from all over the 
world, who together forged the “American dream”; second, that 
new immigrants do not take jobs and livelihood from fellow- 
immigrants who happened to settle here centuries or decades 
earlier but, in turn, contribute something to the community to 
which they come. The British discovered this early in the war, 
when German and Czech refugees brought to England valuable 
methods of industrial production and blueprints of various ma- 
chines and weapons, notably the Bren gun, formerly manufac- 
tured in Czechoslovakia, while refugees from Poland, Holland, 
Greece, France and many other lands conquered by the Germans 
have fought bravely side by side with the British on land, on sea, 
and in the air. Similarly, Mexico, which welcomed many Spanish 
Loyalist refugees to its soil, has found its cultural life greatly 
enriched by the influx of intellectuals and artists from Spain. And 
the United States, too, has benefited in many ways by the in- 
tellectual contributions of those who took refuge here. 

Moreover, as inthe matter of tariffs, it is a vain illusion for us 
to believe that we can be happy and prosperous here, enjoying 
high standards of living, as long as all around us—in China, in 
Latin America, in the Balkans—live people who are ridden by 
poverty, disease and illiteracy, all of which block their political 
development. For sooner or later these people will turn against us 
because of the very fact that we who are relatively happy, peace- 
ful and prosperous have in practice shown little desire to help 
less fortunate or less advanced peoples to achieve the very way 
of life we hold out to them as an example to be followed. 
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11. Testing Our Intentions in Latin America 


Nor must we expect that other peoples will take us on faith any 
longer. A test of our post-war intentions will be our relations 
with neighboring countries of Central and South America, not 
only during the war, when we need their goodwill and their 
strategic raw materials—like the rubber of Brazil, the tin of 
Bolivia, the copper of Chile and the mercury of Mexico—but 
after the war, when we no longer have to depend so much on the 
support of the Western Hemisphere. In our relations with Latin 
America we face many of the same problems that Britain has 
faced in India and the Malay States, and Russia has faced in its 
relations with border countries of eastern Europe and the Bal- 
kans. Before we accuse Britain or Russia of imperialism and self- 
ishness, we must ask ourselves whether we have always acted 
more wisely or more generously toward our own weaker neigh- 
bors. Because of the very fact that the United States, like Britain 
and Russia, is a great power, we are in a position to influence 
profoundly the economic and political development of Latin 
American countries; and, as in the case of Britain and Russia, we 
must be sure that we use our power with a sense of responsibility 
and of concern for the welfare of the people whose sympathy and 
support we want to win. 

Our Good Neighbor policy, which began in the Hoover admin- 
istration but has been greatly expanded by President Roosevelt, 
has dispelled some, but by no means all, of the doubts and fears 
felt about us by Latin Americans. They know that we need them 
in time of war and that we shall spare no money and no diplo- 
matic effort to strengthen their economies so that they, in turn, 
can help to strengthen our war effort. But what will happen when 
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the war is over? Shall we once more turn exclusively to the Malay 
States and the Dutch East Indies for rubber and tin, abandoning 
the development of these products we have helped to finance in 
Brazil and Bolivia—or continue to encourage their production, 
perhaps on a reduced scale? Shall we look the other way while 
Latin America suffers an economic collapse far more disastrous 
than that through which it went after World War I? Shall we 
remain unconcerned if this collapse leads to a social crisis in Latin 
America, resulting perhaps in revolution? 

Or shall we feel that, having started to help the Latin Amer- 
icans to develop their agriculture and light industries in time of 
war, when this served our interests, we must keep on? By doing 
so we may hope that, as their standard of livi ing rises and illiteracy 
diminishes, they will pass more or less peacefully through the 
transition from backward agricultural economy to an economy 
combining modern agrarian methods with the production of con- 
sumers’ goods. It is, of course, much more easy, and again more 
glamorous, to proclaim ourselves our “brothers” keepers ” when 
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the brothers to whom we refer live under British rule in India or 
under Russian rule in the Baltic states. But shall we also assume 
the responsibility of being our brothers’ keepers closer home, in 
areas where the discharge of this responsibility may impose cer- 
tain readjustments on ourselves? 

This does not mean that our relations with Latin America 
should be marked by one-way traffic only—with the United 
States giving and the countries of Latin America only receiving. 
Again, as in other spheres of international relations, what we 
must seek to develop is neither the attitude of the “master race” 
toward backward peoples, which is bound to lead to revolt against 
us, nor that of a Santa Claus indiscriminately squandering money 
on half-baked projects that may redound to the benefit of a few 
individuals in the countries to the south of us but do not meet 


the needs of the people as a whole. We must seek to achieve a 


working partnership with Latin America on terms of equality— 
always remembering that, while we have much to offer in terms 
of technical production and skills, our neighbors too have much 
to give us. Their contribution may not always take a material 
form. But after the war, in a world so crushingly wrecked by 
material means, it will be the intangible values of the human 
spirit—the capacity to enjoy and communicate beauty and gay- 
ety—which may tip the scales as between mere physical survival, 
and creative living that lifts man above the beast. 
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TIPE ON 


12. The Economy of Tomorrow 


Not only is the political landscape we were familiar with chang- 
ing rapidly before our eyes, but we are also beginning to miss 
familiar economic landmarks. The need for carrying over some 
of the wartime machinery of collaboration into the post-war 
period is acknowledged by many people. This need, however, 
frightens others, who fear that it will mean a certain measure of 
international planning, and that planning will result in totalitari- 
anism, the disappearance of private initiative and enterprise, and 
the end of democracy. The assumption of those who express this 
fear is that what we know as capitalism—the system under which 
private individuals can accumulate capital and invest it in private 
enterprise—is synonymous with democracy, and is the only sys- 
tem that permits free play for individual initiative. 

The capitalist system proved effective during a period of more 


than a century which has witnessed the development of new 


areas of the world, the growth of industry, the expansion of 
science, the improvement of standards of living in many coun- 
tries. Today the question is not whether the capitalist system was 
or was not good in the past, but whether it is undergoing trans- 
formations that may hold the promise of even greater social and 
economic advancement for the future. 


CAPITALISM IN A CHANGED ENVIRONMENT 
In the days when individuals took the risk of investing their 
capital in new enterprises—railways, public utilities, untried indus- 
tries, shipping—thus creating new opportunities for employment, 
the system of private enterprise justified its existence, even if it 
was often accompanied by such evils as slums, long working 
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hours, low. wages, and insufficient facilities for education, leisure, 
and decent living for large sections of the population. 

But when owners of capital became less concerned with the 
development of new enterprises than with the maintenance of 
those already in existence, the resulting stagnation in economic 
life caused people to reconsider the basic assumptions of the pre- 
vailing system. We began to realize that economic activity was 
coming to a standstill, not because there was no possibility of fur- 
ther growth, but because such possibilities as existed—for exam- 
ple, developments like the TVA—did not hold out the prospect 
of the kind of gains that investors, rightly or wrongly, had come 
to regard as the yardstick of investment. The question then arose 
whether it might not be more beneficial for the community as 
a whole—even if less beneficial for some individuals—that the 
wealth of the nation, to which all contribute in one way or an- 
other, should be devoted first of all to enterprises that would 
produce advantages for the nation as a whole. Perhaps, people 
began to say, the yardstick by which decisions regarding future 
economic development should be measured was no longer that 
of financial gain but of benefit to the community—although that 
might mean that some members of the community, in varying de- 
gree, might get less cash for their personal use. 

The economic relationship of the individual to the community 
is bound to assume increasing importance as more and more 
countries become industrialized. For in the industrial society, 
in contrast to the rural society of pre-Industrial Revolution days, 
the individual who meets with illness or accident, or loses his job, 
cannot usually rely on himself, or his family, or the aid of his 
neighbors. When he works in a large industrial enterprise, his 
employment depends not merely on his own ability or conscien- 
tiousness but on many factors over which he, as an individual, 
has no control. He may be entirely willing to work, and to use 
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part of his wages for some form of insurance, but this is usually 
not enough to assure him of subsistence in case of illness, acci- 
dent or prolonged unemployment. 


NEED FOR MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 

The modern industrial system, with its carefully coordinated 
operations and assembly lines, requires as its social counterpart a 
system of mutual assistance for those who, most often through no _~ 
fault of their own, are forced to drop out of it from time to time — 
—a system to which not only the worker and employer, but also 
the community as a whole, in the form of taxes, contributes its — 
share. And just as in the national economy we need this common 
effort to assist each other over the rough spots of life, so in the 
international community we must learn to pool our efforts to give 
all nations—not only the strong great powers—a modicum of 
economic stability. 
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This rethinking of economic assumptions which was going on ~ 
before the war has been greatly speeded up in all countries by | 
the war itself. Today the national wealth of the United States, in 
the form of taxes, savings, purchases of war bonds, and so on, is 
being used by the nation, as represented by the government, to 
produce armaments, maintain armed forces, and prosecute the 
war. It is estimated that, by the time the war is over, the United 

#; States government will be the sole buyer of from sixty to seventy 
per cent of the entire national output, and will have more than 
thirty million citizens on its payroll. We accept this far-reaching 
control by the government over the nation’s economic life be- 
cause we think it is necessary for our common welfare. May we 
not possibly accept other controls after the war for the same 
reason—because we may have come to think that welfare is best 
served by combining our resources, instead of having individu- 
als always decide what direction economic development will take? 
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This does not mean that private property, private enterprise, 
and private initiative are doomed. Today in this country the gov- 
ernment maps out the main lines of production, both in industry 
and in agriculture, and leaves it to industrial managers, workers 
and farmers to carry out these general directives. It would be 
difficult to prove that the managers and workers who have co- 
operated, for example, in the conversion of our automobile plants 
to the production of airplanes have been prevented from display- 
ing enterprise and initiative. On the contrary, they have seldom 
been so. challenged to use every ounce of energy, ingenuity, and 
skill that they possess. 


A NEW ROLE FOR PRIVATE PROPERTY 
Nor is there any reason to believe that private personal property 
—as distinguished from private capital—will necessarily vanish in 
an economy where certain controls exist. The Soviet government, 
which has gone further than any other in restricting private enter- 
prise, has developed a system which can be described as anti- 
capitalist but not anti-private-property. In the U.S.S.R. the indi- 
vidual can own as much private personal property as he finds it 
possible to buy—such as books, furniture, domestic utensils, 
clothes, a house in the country, an automobile if he can get one. 
His possibilities of owning this kind of property are limited only 
by the fact that during the past quarter of a century Soviet 
industry has been devoted chiefly to the production of machinery 
and armaments and not of consumers’ goods. What the Russian 
cannot do is accumulate his wages or other earnings and then 
invest them in a private enterprise where he could employ work- 
ers under his personal control. As the war goes on, we may find 
that similar conditions appear in this country. For example, we 
all have the right, legally speaking, to own tires, but because of 
war necessities we cannot buy them. Unlike the Russians, we still 
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have the right to accumulate capital for investment in private 
enterprise, but more and more of our excess funds are being taken 
by the government, through taxation or purchase of war bonds, 
and applied to the needs of war production. 

Once the war is over, if we can work out ways and means to 
live in anticipation of peace and not, as we have been living since 
1914, in constant anticipation of war, there is bound to be in 
Russia, as in the United States and Britain and other countries, 
a vast increase in the production of consumers’ goods to satisfy 
the delayed, or never satisfied, demands of the population. When 


the time comes, it is entirely possible that two main spheres of 


economic activity will become gradually defined: the sphere con-. 
trolled or guided by government, embracing enterprises neces- 
sary for the public welfare but not particularly inviting to private 
capital, such as public utilities and railways; and the sphere of 
private enterprise, notably the production of consumers’ goods, 
where variety and attractiveness of wares is a special inducement 
to consumers. No rigid demarcation between the two spheres is 
either posible or desirable at a time when national and international 
economies are in a state of flux. But one thing we may expect. 
That is that any form of private enterprise will be increasingly 
judged not in terms of its gainfulness, but in terms of the contribu- 
tion it makes to the welfare of the community as a whole. 

We must also bear in mind that the great devastation wreaked 
on Europe by war and Nazi looting will leave the continent so 
disorganized economically that intervention by governments in 
the economies of their nations will be regarded, for a time at 
least, not only as desirable, but as urgently necessary to speed 
relief and rehabilitation. When the hour of liberation strikes, 
the supply of food, clothing and medicines, not to speak of raw 
materials and machinery, will be very limited—since it is assumed 
that military operations will still continue over large areas of the 
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world. Hence their orderly and equitable distribution can be 
assured only by strict government control, meshed in with such 
controls as will presumably be exercised by international agencies, 
among them UNRRA, the Combined Boards, the Interim Food 
Administration, and others which may be established as time goes 
on. We may therefore expect that there will be less predisposition 
against government supervision or control of national economies 
in the liberated countries than might have been expected before 
the war. In Britain, too, spokesmen for both the Conserva- 
tive and the Labor parties agree on the need for controlled econ- 
omy in the post-war period. 


WE ARE THE GOVERNMENT 

When we speak of government control over economic activities, 
the impression is often given that the “government” is something 
apart or above the people—some kind of abstract, unseen, and 
somehow evil force which seeks to bedevil and oppress the indi- 
vidual. But if democracy is a living thing and not only the subject 
of Fourth of July orations, then the government is—or should be 
—ourselves, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. Then, when 
we say that this or that enterprise is “sovernment-controlled,” or 
“government-owned,” or “sovernment-regulated,” what we mean 
is that we, the people of the country, control it, or own it, or 
regulate it—and do so not to bedevil or oppress anyone, but to 
enhance the common good. 

For if we, as a people, reach the conclusion that national 
wealth is better spent on hospitals, parks, schools, museums, and 
libraries—on better and still better medical, educational, and 
recreational services for all of us—than on luxuries for any one 
of us, we have the perfect right, by common consent, to spend 
our wealth that way rather than another. Of course, we must 
never forget, as some reformers seem to do, that before we can 
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spend anything at all we must first produce the national wealth. 
But this production does not mean merely the investment of 
money. What it means, first and foremost, is the use of labor, 
managerial ability, and scientific inventiveness for productive pur- 
poses. So the question boils down to this: Do we want after this 
war to devote our labor, skill, and ingenuity to the development 
of an economic system that will provide human beings every- 
where with a chance to attain a minimum standard of living, 
even though some of us may personally gain far less financially 
than in the past, and all of us may have to put up with some dis- 
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comforts and difficulties during the transition period after the 
war, before we can get reconstruction under way? 


BEVERIDGE REPORT BLAZES TRAIL 

One answer to this question has already been given by the British 
with the publication of the Beveridge report. This report, as Sir 
William Beveridge himself points out, is not a revolutionary pro- 
gram; nor does it attempt to provide a comprehensive social 
policy for Britain, or set down the conditions under which na- 
tional wealth can be produced. It is concerned “‘with so dis- 
tributing whatever wealth is available to them in total, as to deal 
first with first things, with essential physical needs.” It reflects the 
belief that “the object of government in peace and in war is not 
the glory of rulers or of races, but the happiness of the common 
man.” 

This report, which unifies all existing forms of insurance in 
Britain, and makes special provisions for medical, maternity and 
burial benefits—thus providing security to the individual from 
the cradle to the grave—expresses the view that security can be 
combined with freedom, and enterprise, and responsibility of the 
individual for his own life. The Beveridge plan does not promise 
anyone something for nothing. In its own words, it merely assures 
‘Gncome for subsistence on conditions of service and contribution 
and in order to make and keep men fit for service.” Over and 
above the subsistence level it leaves “room and encouragement to 
all individuals to win for themselves something above the national 
minimum.” As the British have discovered through bitter expe- 
rience, individual initiative and incentive are far more quickly 
killed by the dole, which demoralizes and disheartens men and 
women, than by a minimum subsistence to which the state, the 
employer and the worker will all be expected to contribute, and 
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which will come to the beneficiary not as charity but as the fruit 
of his own efforts. 

The program set forth in the Beveridge report is full of valu- 
able suggestions for any program of reconstruction the United 
Nations may undertake after the war. By assisting backward peo- 
ples to achieve a subsistence standard of living we shall not be 
robbing them of incentive or the will to improve their own exist- 
ence through their own efforts. In many instances we may be 
helping them to find the incentive to live at all. Those who may 
oppose participation by the United States in relief and rehabili- 
tation measures after the war would be as short-sighted in inter- 
national affairs as some of the sweatshop employers of the worst 
days of the Industrial Revolution, who thought that ill-paid, ill- 
fed, ill-housed workers could produce satisfactory work under 
these conditions, and remain permanently contented with their 
lot. To use Beveridge’s phrase, which he applied only to Britain, 
democracy must “free itself once and for all of the scandal of 
physical want for which there is no economic or moral justifica- 
tion.” 

But improvement in the economic conditions of the interna- 
tional community cannot be accomplished merely by the use of 
foreign loans, no matter how lavish. For foreign loans may only 
have the effect—as they did after World War I—of plastering 
over dangerous cracks in the social and economic structure unless 
measures are taken to remedy unhealthy conditions in the body 
politic of nations. It is for this reason that many thoughtful peo- 
ple believe that foreign loans should be granted in the future only 
on two conditions. First, the countries or private enterprises 
benefiting by such loans should undertake to maintain or 
establish decent labor standards. Second, the great powers 
should accept the fact that, in the long run, debtor nations 
can only repay debts in the form of goods, and adapt their 
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trade policy to this fact. In our increasingly interdependent 
world we cannot draw a sharp dividing line between eco- 
nomic developments within nations and those between nations. 
The two are closely interlocked. Measures we may take at 
home to promote employment will stimulate international trade; 
and increased international trade will, in turn, help to maintain 
employment in our fields and factories. 


note. A part of the material used in this section was originally published in 
Christian Bases of World Order. New York-Nashville, 1943. Abingdon- 


Cokesbury Press. 
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13. Faring Forward 


As we look back at this century, we can discern some trails being 
gradually blazed through the underbrush of crowded events. 
We see a recurring, if often faltering, attempt to bring order out 
of world anarchy, to substitute peaceful adjustment of inter- 
national conflicts for resort to war. We see our political concept 
of national states being steadily breached by scientific discovery 
and economic progress. We see that human beings demand not 
only the right to vote, but also the right to work and make a 
living for themselves and their families. We see them more 
worried about jobs, and food, and housing than about frontiers. 
We also see, blocking the new trails, many obstacles to the de- 
velopment of world organization—obstacles due most of all to 
failings that all of us have, all over the globe: to our lack of 
courage, and vision, and willingness to work in partnership with 
other peoples. 

These failings show one thing we are too often apt to forget: 
that, whatever may be the machinery of world organization we 
find it possible to create after the war, it will prove no more 
effective than the League of Nations or the countless alliances of 
previous centuries unless we develop a spirit of willingness to 
make such machinery work. Military victory over the Axis 
powers will not automatically produce this new spirit. If we are 
to take advantage of our victory, we shall have to alter our con- 
cept of relations between nations. And that cannot be done by 
governments alone. It has to be done by the peoples of all the 
nations concerned. For in the last analysis it is on the will of 
everyone of us to cooperate with those who live outside our 
borders that the effectiveness of world organization will depend. 
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That is why it is essential that each one of us who has the 
privilege of living in a democratic society should feel personally 
responsible for the foreign policy of the United States. We can- 
not pass the buck by saying that foreign policy is the responsi- 
bility of the President, or of Congress, or of our political parties. 
It is your responsibility and mine. If we fail to use our judgment 
on issues of foreign affairs, if we make no use of the opportunity 
we have to make our views known to our leaders and representa- 
tives, then we are surrendering one of the most precious posses- 
sions of democratic citizenship, and losing, by default, the struggle 
to develop a foreign policy based on information and the use of 
reason instead of prejudice and emotion. And if the United 
States, owing to our default, fails again after the war to play the 
role for which it is fitted by our vast economic and military 
power, and by the dynamic idealism of our people, we shall have 
only ourselves to blame. We are on the threshold of world order. 
But shall we have the courage to cross the threshold? 

To play our part in world affairs effectively will be no easy 
task. It might seem much easier for us to withdraw into our shell 
again once the war is over, and turn our backs on the events that 
are shaping the post-war world—the world in which we, too, 
must live, whether we like it or not. But it is not in the tradition 
of Americans to seek the easiest way out. Nor is it in our tradi- 
tion to avoid risks. Even under the best possible circumstances of 
international cooperation, the world will not be a very comfort- 
able place to live in. The post-war years will be years of painful 
_ readjustment, of anxiety unrelieved, as war is relieved, by hero- 
ism. But is a life of comfort and ease the only kind of life worth 
living? The years of greatest material prosperity in this country 
after World War I—the mad twenties when great fortunes were 
made, and the sky seemed the limit financially—were also for 
many people years of frustration and spiritual impoverishment. 
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If there is one thing we should have learned from the wars an bb 


revolutions that are sweeping the globe it is that mere possession — 


of material things—gold, or money, or diamonds—cannot pur- 
chase life where death and terror reign, or even sustain it where 


hunger stalks. The things of which no tyranny can deprive us'4 


are things of the spirit. It is with the advancement of spiritual, 


and not merely material, values that we, in partnership with the 
other United Nations, should concern ourselves if we are to 


achieve moral victory over the Axis. Our watchword has been > 
well expressed by the poet T. S. Eliot when, in a greeting to 


mariners, he said: “Not fare well, but fare forward, voyagers.” 
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THE COMBINED 


BOARDS 
Sherman S. Hayden 


Nations cannot cooperate through conferences alone. Standing, 
full-time organizations are necessary. The League Assembly met 
annually, the smaller Council about thrice a year, but the profes- 
sional men and women of the Secretariat came to work every 
day. The conferences of Moscow Cairo, and Teheran made head- 
lines in the autumn of 1943; most people have hardly heard of 
the “Combined Boards.” Yet these boards, though limited in 
their present functions, are the real living substance of wartime 
international cooperation. Four in number, they have, been at 
work since 1942. 

The Combined Raw Materials Board was created by the United 
States and Great Britain in January 1942 to find what supplies 
were needed to fight the war, and having found them, to allocate 
them among the United Nations. The board is Anglo-American 
in composition but its work is far from limited to those countries. 
It has done much in supplying the needs of Russia, especially 
since the beginning of 1943, and has studied those of other 
nations, dealing directly with their representatives. It sent a mis- 
sion to investigate the rich resources of the Belgian Congo. The 
board’s exhaustive surveys of potential material sources will be 
invaluable for post-war reconstruction, and the board itself could 
readily be adapted to serve as an international agency in peace as 


in war. 
Closely related in function is the Combined Production and 
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Resources Board, set up in January 1942. It includes the Chair- 
man of our War Production Board, the British Minister of Pro- 
duction, and—since November 1942—a Canadian representative. 
“Whereas the first-named board finds raw materials, this one 
assigns to the various countries the job of turning them into 
materials useful in war. Like the first board it can easily be 
adapted for peacetime service, but its task will prove harder. Raw 
materials are where they are—but every country wants to de- 
velop its own industry. The problem will be so to supervise the 
demobilization and readjustment of war industry as to avoid, on 
the one hand, the concentration of all industrial power in a few 
strong nations, and, on the other, submission to new demands for 
national self-sufficiency. This will call for careful cooperation 
with all kinds of governments and political systems. 

Supplementing this board’s work at present is the Munitions 
Assignment Board, on which sit the United States and Great 
Britain. It distributes munitions manufactured under the program 
worked out by the Combined Boards according to the recom- 
mendations of the Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
who have charge of allied military strategy. 

The Combined Food Board, consisting of the American Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the head of the British Food Mission in 
Washington, dates from June 1942. Now there is also a Canadian 
member. Its task of adjusting and supplying the food require- 
ments of all nations already great, will be much greater as 
devastated areas are reclaimed. Its activity extends to the supply 
of seed, stock feed, and fertilizer—all needed for reconstruction 
—as well as direct food supply. Various organizations have been 
in close touch with it, such as the Middle East Supply Center, 
operated jointly by Great Britain and the United States for the 
general benefit of the United Nations, as well as the Eastern 
Group Supply Council and the Allied Supply Council operating 
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in the southeastern and Pacific areas. The Food Board’s relations 
with UNRRA are bound to be particularly close. 

All these boards deal with the supply and allocation of 
goods, and all must take into account the factor of economy in 
shipping space. To provide ships is the duty of the Combined 
Shipping Adjustment Board, set up February 1942 with divisions 
both in London and Washington. It controls the distribution not 
only of the British and American fleets but the chartered fleets 
of other United Nations, including for example the substantial 
contributions of Norway and the Netherlands. In contrast to the 
other boards, the volume of whose business will certainly increase 
after the war, this one may fairly soon be presented with a de- 
creasing need for ships, and will then have to meet the problem 
of orderly retrenchment, while avoiding ruinous rivalry at sea. 

These boards do not make law. They determine how to carry 
out policies decided on by the governments of the United 
Nations. Their members are not primarily politicians, nor even 
career diplomats, but men competent and experienced in their 
professional fields. Since these same men hold office as ministers, 
or administrators, in their own countries, they can actually carry 
out the policies they have themselves determined. At present the 
boards are strongly Anglo-American in composition, and how 
to admit other nations without weakening the efficiency of the 
Board by overcomplexity remains to be worked out. 

UNRRA is the first agency created thus far on which alli 
United Nations aze represented. Here the Council of 44 nations 
is to choose a “central committee” representing the four major 
powers, and a director general on whom most of the real work 
devolves. It is not a comprehensive reconstruction agency, but 
is designed to meet immediate relief needs. It does not super- 
sede the Combined Boards but is to work through them. 
Governments requiring relief will notify UNRRA, whose direc- 
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i “tor pene will refer their eet requirem Gaaas the Cor 2 
i Boards, thus avoiding direct political pressure upon the anal 
As the Combined Chiefs of Staff organization now acts with — 
respect to military needs, so UNRRA is expected to act in mat- — 
ters of relief and rehabilitation. It is likely that, as the work of | 
world reconstruction proceeds, other international agencies will | 
: - be erected to supervise specific fields of effort, and administrative — 
bodies like the Combined Boards will then be of great value i in 

_tackling new problems as they arise. 
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BEEN TO ANY LYNCHINGS LATELY? 


Enlightenment from the South on the Negro: ‘ 
Ellison (Cotton Ed) Smith (D., S.C.) drawing a capacity audi- 


ence in the United States Senate last month, defended the 
southern right to lynch Negroes and Negro-loving whites. 
“How many,” he asked, “have lived in the midst of ungov- 
ernable lustful crowds and had their womenfolk outraged . . . 
Should the law take its course? Certainly not .. . We would 
lynch some white people if they would go down there, and 


I think I would join in the lynching . . e 


Enlightenment from the South on the N gro: 


Lillian E. Smith, co-editor of The South Today, one of Amer- 
ica’s hardest-hitting liberal magazines, writes next month in 
Social Action on methods being used to meet the problems of 
racial groups in the United States. For nine years the issues 
of her magazine have been source books of social strategy for 
groups concerned with race conflict and injustice. 


Each Social Action subscription is still $1.00 


* New York Times and PM stories, December 10, 1943. 


(Continued from Back Cover) 
ing for work in religious journalism. He has an A.B. degree 
from Bethany College and a Master’s degree in journalism from 
the University of Wisconsin, and has served as reporter for 
daily newspapers and a labor weekly and for Religious News 
Service. Recently Mr. Underwood made an 18,000 mile trip to 
discover what the Church is doing for men and women in the 
armed services, for war-workers, migrants and sharecroppers. 
A book reporting his findings in this field will soon be published. 
Noste S. ELperKIN* 


*Noble S. Elderkin is minister of the First Congregational Church in 
Akron, Ohio, and chairman of the Council for Social Action. 
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Introducing . - - The New Editors 


Social Action has been a chief concern of Mrs. Elizabeth Whiting 
during the years she has served as its editor. Early and late she 
has worked to make its ministries count. How well she has suc-— 
ceeded we who have watched the progress of the magazine 
know. Our gratitude to her for her superb work is deep. 

Nor has the magazine been less of a concern of Dr. Dwight 
Bradley who for five years has been director of the Council for 
Social Action, It is this constant concern of theirs which has 
given Social Action its far-reaching influence. 

Now they are leaving the Council. . 

In its eagerness to keep Social Action at its high tasks the 
Council has turned to Professor Liston Pope of Yale Divini 
School and has asked him to take over. His consent brings t 
Social Action a North Carolinian with bachelor’s degrees from 
Duke University and a doctorate from Yale. Ordained in 1¢ 
he served as pastor of Humphrey Street Congregational Chu: ch, 
New Haven, from that date until 1938 when he was summonet 
to become Assistant Professor in Yale Divinity School on the 
Gilbert Stark Foundation. : z 

His interest in the work of the Council has prompted him to 
serve on its special commission to study World Order and to 
head its Intercultural Relations Committee. Millbands and Preach- 
ers, published in 1942, has received wide attention and what- 
ever he has written for Social Action has added to the prestige of 
the magazine. His activities in the Federal Council of Churches 
and in the American Sociological Society indicate his wide in ter 
ests. The members of the Council present Professor Liston P 
as the new editor of Social Action with confidence in his ability 
to keep the magazine at the level set for it by its retiring editors 

Working with Professor Pope as managing editor will be 
Kenneth Underwood, a student in Yale Divinity School, train- 
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